A FIELD of thriving tobacco in the Connecticut River Valley stim- 
ulated to a healthy growth by Rogers & Hubbard fertilizer. 
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The Senator is Right! 
By E. KENT HUBBARD 


“At the time I voted against the trade agreement act I stood pretty 
much alone in Connecticut. It was my feeling then, and it is my feeling 
today, that many industrialists as well as workers were unable to see the 
far-reaching effects the program might ultimately have . . .” 

Referring to the Walsh-Lodge resolution calling upon a special sub- 
committee to investigate the relationship between imports and unemployment 
Senator Maloney of Connecticut said further: “Theoretically the reciprocal 
trade theory is sound. I will go along on it if they will conduct it in a 
constitutional manner and permit opportunities for correcting inequities 
by allowing the Senate to ratify agreements.” 

The peon labor of certain foreign competing countries is the real com- 
petitor of American labor. The real friend of labor is he who would protect 
the American wage-earner against the 12¢ to 24¢ a day received by workers 
in some competing countries. The true friend of the unemployed is he who 
recognizes that the reciprocal tariff act is one of the most formidable instru- 
ments which have ever been developed for use in the increase of unemploy- 
ment. 

Said the proponents of the reciprocal tariff bill before it was passed, 
“Enact this bill and we will create world-wide peace because world-wide 
peace can be accomplished only through the development of foreign trade. 
Give us this act and we will make it possible for Europe to repay her money 
debts to us. Put this act on the statute books and we will give American 
consumers foreign-made goods at a decent price. Enable us, through the 
passage of this bill, to eliminate the inequitable rates in the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff and our national economy will be all that it should be.” 

The bill was passed. Sixteen treaties have been negotiated. Some time 
during the spring months it is intended that further treaties will be nego- 
tiated with Great Britain, Czechoslovakia and Canada. In accordance with 
the law there will be a public hearing, but the treaties will be negotiated 
behind closed doors and no one other than the conferees will know the 
results until the treaties are signed, sealed and delivered. And they will 
be in force for two or possibly three years. In further accord with the law, 
every rate on every commodity agreed upon will automatically apply to 
every other country in the world, except Germany. The Senate of the United 
States, which must ratify every other type of treaty, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, American labor, American industry, American commerce and the 
American consuming public will have nothing to say about it. That small 
group in the department of state and from the United States tariff commis- 
sion, sitting with a similar handful of Britishers or Canadians or Czecho- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Following is a legislative report 
from Tilson, Stanley © McCuen, 
the Association’s legal representa- 
tives in Washington. 


for relief and decreasing income 

from taxes, due to the business re- 
cession, the Federal Government’s fi- 
nancial problem for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1938, is comparatively 
simple, owing to the swelling tide of 
receipts from social security payroll 
taxes. 

With an anticipated deficit of ap- 
proximately $1,300,000,000, the Gov- 
ernment will receive as an off-set an 
estimated sum of $1,374,000,000 in 
trust funds for old age, unemployment 
and railroad retirement pensions. As 
a result, it is likely that the entire 
deficit may be financed out of these 
receipts and the Government will not 
face the necessity of selling additional 
bonds to the public. Additional bonds 
will be issued, of course, but they will 
merely be placed in the trust funds 
for these several items in return for 
the cash receipts. 

Tax receipts under Titles VIII and 
IX of the Social Security Act (old 
age benefits) are estimated at $571,- 
000,000, and the unemployment tax 
under another provision of that law 
is expected to raise $653,000,000. An 
additional $150,000,000 is estimated 
to be raised from the tax on railroad 
and carriers’ payrolls for the railroad 
retirement fund. 

Speaking of the old age taxes re- 
cently, the Acting Director of the 
Budget said: 

“These taxes are not segregated for 
the purpose of providing for the oper- 
ations of Title II (federal old age pen- 
sions) of the Social Security Act, or 
for any other purpose, but are mingled 
with and become part of the general 
fund of the Treasury in the same man- 
ner as do the moneys received from 
taxes generally.” 

While receipts from old age benefit 
taxes are not impressed with a legal 
trust and the Government might, if 
it wished, spend them without regard 
to the condition of the trust fund for 
that purpose, that policy is not the 
one pursued. The Treasury Depart- 
ment in fact treats these funds ap- 
proximately the same as those received 
for unemployment benefits and _rail- 


E: spite of increasing expenditures 


road retirement pensions. It uses the 
money, but it deposits in the trust 
funds in place of the cash the Govern- 
ment’s “I. O. U.’s” in the form of 
Government bonds. 

The Social Security law and the 
railroad retirement law have therefore, 
in effect, provided a new market for 
Government securities in the amount 
of more than a billion and a quarter 
of dollars annually. 


The Budget for 1938 


One interesting feature of the new 
budget is that interest on the public 
debt is $100,000,000 greater than the 
regular operating expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. The billion and a quarter an- 
nually going into the social security 
and railroad retirement funds in the 
form of new bonds will add approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 a year to this 
charge. 

Following is a rough break-down 
of the budget, giving only the larger 
items as segregated by the Budget Bu- 
reau: 

Regular operating ex- 
penses for legislative, 
executive and judicial 
establishments 

National Defense 

Veterans’ pensions and 
benefits 

Interest on public debt 

Public works 

Relief 

Agriculture relief pro- 
gram 442,000,000 
The total expenditures are esti- 

mated at $7,308,600,000 and total re- 
ceipts at $6,320,513,000. To these 
proposed expenditures must be added 
the additional $250,000,000 for relief 
recently recommended to Congress by 
the President in a special message. 


$827,300,000 
957,000,000 


$73,000,000 
927,000,000 
878,000,000 
1,759,000,000 


The New Housing Law 


It will be interesting to observe how 
far-reaching will be the effect of the 
new housing law, which permits Gov- 
ernment insurance of loans on small 
dwellings up to ninety per cent of 
value, not exceeding $5,940.00. As 
under the old housing law, the loans 
must be made by banks or banking in- 
stitutions approved by the National 
Housing Administration, the only 
function of the Government being to 
insure the loans. The institution hold- 
ing the mortgage becomes entitled to 
a claim against the insurance only af- 
ter it has foreclosed and taken over 
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the property and is prepared to deed 
it to the Housing Administration. 

It is contended by persons opposed 
to the enactment of the law that loans 
up to ninety per cent of the value 
of the property, with but a ten per 
cent equity in the owner, will not 
be attractive to banking institutions 
even if insured. In case of foreclosure 
and transfer of title to the Housing 
Administration, the mortgagee will be 
paid in bonds the principal of the 
mortgage only, plus taxes, special as- 
sessments and insurance paid by the 
mortgagee. In addition to this the 
mortgagee will get a certificate of 
claim for the balance of his expenses, 
including cost of foreclosure, which 
will be paid only in case the Housing 
Administration is able to sell the prop- 
erty for more than the amount of the 
insurance claim plus the Administra- 
tion’s costs in handling the property. 

The success of the housing program 
depends to a large extent on whether 
banking institutions will consider 
loans on this basis sufficiently attrac- 
tive to risk the expense of many fore- 
closures and interest losses. The mar- 
gin of safety is so small, it is pointed 
out, that banking institutions will be 
able to allow mortgagors under such 
terms but little grace in the meeting 
of mortgage payments. 

In addition to its application to 
dwellings valued at not more than 
$5,940.00, the law also authorized in- 
surance of loans on dwellings up to 
$10,000.00 in value on ninety per 
cent of the first $6,000.00 and eighty 
per cent of the remainder. 

Other features of the bill closely 
resemble provisions of the former 
Housing Act, including insurance of 
eighty per cent loans on other types 
of property. 


Wages and Hours Regulation 

There has been much quiet activity 
in connection with the Black-Connery 
wages and hours bill, but it is unlikely 
that anything definite will be at- 
tempted until some time in April. 

According to present plans, a re- 
vised bill will then be reported out by 
the House Committee on Labor, which 
is headed by the woman member from 
New Jersey, Mary T. Norton. 


Taxes 
The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House is expected soon to report 
(Continued on page 19) 











Editor’s Note. The 41st in a series 
of articles on Connecticut’s indus- 
tries, this article depicts a story of 
a 60-year-old fertilizer manufac- 
turer which has made a large con- 
tribution to New England agricul- 
ture. 





mals and humans. Fertilizer, as 

we know it today, is concentrated 
plant food. Of course, plants were 
provided with food by nature if their 
roots were strong and healthy enough 
to go “foraging” for it. But just as 
no championships were ever won in 
the prize ring by a man who had to 
“forage” for his food neither have 
plants ever won prizes from their 
stature or fruits when they have to 
depend entirely on ‘“foraged” food. 
The concentrated food which has 
brought plants to their highest state 
was a development of man. And in a 
very real sense, Rogers and Hubbard, 
Middletown, which celebrated its 60th 
anniversary on February 15, 1938, was 
one of the earliest “restauranteurs” to 
the plant kingdom. 

Today Rogers and Hubbard is one 
of the leading fertilizer or plant food 
producers in New England. Looking 
back 60 years to February 15, 1878, 
we find Gaston T. Hubbard, Wilbur F. 
Burrows and John Rogers associated 
in the company and operating its first 
plant at Pamechea Pond where bone 
novelties, buttons, pipe stems and 
other novelties were produced. Water 
from the pond produced the power 
as long as it stood at a certain 
level. Whenever the water dropped be- 
low that level the midget factory 


Prost need food as well as ani- 





TODAY’S modern plant on the Connecticut River in Portland, Conn. 


THE ROGERS @ HUBBARD CoO. 


“came to rest” for lack of water 


power. 

In this early day when a few scat- 
tered attempts were being made to 
produce commercial fertilizer, Rogers 
and Hubbard were grinding their by- 
product or bone scrap and selling it 
for fertilizer to local farmers. Soon 
the company began to realize that 
there was more of a “future” in mak- 
ing this plant food called ‘‘fertilizer” 
than in making its bone novelty line 
of products. Having heard of Profes- 
sor W. O. Atwater’s fame as a chemist 






afterwards Professor Atwater, assisted 
by Charles Fairchild, of Middletown, 
working with company officials, devel- 
oped the first commercial fertilizer for- 
mula for the Rogers and Hubbard. 
Professor Atwater, who is today 
considered one of the original pioneers 
in developing plant food formulas, 
was the first chemist to recognize al- 
cohol as a food. Among his many other 
accomplishments in working out ad- 
ditional fertilizer formulas, he was al- 
so instrumental in establishing Con- 
necticut Agricultural College and the 





FIRST plant of Rogers & Hubbard at Pamechea Pond, 
Middletown, Conn. 


with a special bent toward the produc- 
tion of plant foods, the Rogers and 
Hubbard management sought his as- 
sistance at Wesleyan University where 
he was professor of chemistry. Soon 
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agricultural experiment station at 


Storrs, Connecticut. 


Although the original company con- 
tinued to produce bone novelties until 
1915, when this department was sold 
to the Rogers Mfg. Company of Rock- 
fall, Conn., the fertilizer department, 
which grew out of the by-products of 
original manufacture, outstripped the 
production of bone novelties within a 
few years after the first commercial 
formula was completed. At the time 
the bone goods department was sold, 
the fertilizer business of the Rogers 
Mfg. Company was purchased by 
Rogers & Hubbard. Here at last the 
“tail of the original business wagged 
the dog” 100%. 


Growth of the small plant at Pame- 
chea Pond came gradually, and 
with it several additions. By 1908 the 
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INTERIOR factory view showing the “book shelf” construc- 
tion of the bin partitions where the different brands of Hub- 
bard’s fertilizers are formulated and stored in bins for curing. 


increased volume of business made it 
necessary for the company to seek, in 
the interest of low cost operation, a 
new location where rail and water fa- 
cilities were available at factory doors. 
The old plant was closed and a new 
one constructed on the company’s 
present site in Portland, Connecticut, 
where both rail and water borne 
freight was delivered and shipped from 
the factory doors. 


Mr. Hubbard’s Contribution 


The company’s third plant, equipped 
with the most modern machinery ob- 


tainable for fertilizer manufacture, 
was erected during the latter part of 
1937 after its main plant, built in 
1908, was destroyed by fire Septem- 
ber 2, 1937. On the same day Rogers 
& Hubbard suffered another great loss 
in the death of its president and chief 
developer, F. Perry Hubbard, son of 
Gaston T. Hubbard, one of the origi- 
nal founders. He had been with the 


company since organization in 1878 
and had he lived 5 months and 13 
days longer, he would have celebrated 
with the company 60 years of contin- 
uous service in the fertilizer field—an 
unusual record. Mr. Hubbard, who 
served as the company’s president for 
35 years, provided the strong leader- 
ship which developed Rogers and 
Hubbard to one of the largest and 
most successful fertilizer manufac- 
turers in the New England States. 


The Manufacturing Process 


It has been often said that nature 
wastes nothing, but neither do com- 
mercial fertilizer manufacturers. They 
gather together non-edibles which once 
were considered waste products—cer- 
tain parts of animals, bone, dried fish, 
and even dried blood—and by grind- 
ing, mixing and blending with other 
inorganic materials make highly con- 
centrated plant foods for a wide vari- 
ety of uses. The average layman would 
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assume that the ingredients of ferti- 
lizer, particularly the so-called animal 
wastes including ground inedible fish, 
could be procured for next to nothing. 
Such an assumption is far from the 
truth—not only because of the pres- 
ent-day competition for all types of 
by-products but also because of the 
handling charges. For instance men- 
haden fish caught in Chesapeake Bay 
when ground are not only a highly val- 
uable ingredient for fertilizer but also 
in great demand by poultry feed pro- 
ducers because of their high protein 
content. Besides its original cost, no 
small amount is the additional cost of 
shipping it to the Rogers and Hub- 
bard plant by boat. 

In brief, the production of fertilizer 
at Rogers and Hubbard is done by 
straight line methods. The raw mate- 
rials are first ground and screened. Af- 
ter that they are put through a mag- 
netic separator to remove foreign ma- 
terials and then thoroughly mixed ac- 
cording to the desired formula, chiefly 
in two-ton batch mixers. The mixed 
batch is then either allowed to stand 
in “ageing” bins and thereafter re- 
ground and bagged, or bagged imme- 
diately after mixing, depending on 
which type of fertilizer is being pro- 
cessed. The types having large quanti- 
ties of bone or cottonseed meal may 
be mixed and sacked immediately 
thereafter. 


Lines Produced and Why 


In the various lines of fertilizers 
produced by Rogers and Hubbard 
some 39 chemicals or elements are used 
from dried blood to waste wool. Pio- 
neers in the manufacture of bone base 
fertilizers, the company is said to be 
the only concern in New England pro- 
ducing fertilizer with a strictly bone 
base. 

Just as cattle have their forage food 
supplemented with feedings of grain 
and other concentrates which supply 
protein, carbohydrates and fat, so it is 
necessary to supplement the natural 
plant food in the soil with commercial 
plant food or fertilizer mixtures con- 
taining nitrogen, phosphorus and pot- 
ash. Since stock feed is varied accord- 
ing to whether it is being fed for 
growth, milk or beef, it is likewise 
necessary to vary plant food formulas 
according to the type of crop desired. 

If a crop is being grown for foliage 
such as grass, lettuce, etc., a fertilizer 
relatively high in nitrogen content is 
required. Phosphorus is the most neces- 
sary ingredient for development and 
ripening of seeds, and therefore should 











be the predominating element in ferti- 
lizer used for grain or cereal crops. Pot- 
ash, essential to the formation of 
woody parts of plants because it stiff- 
ens the stalk of grass and the straw 
in grain crops and aids in the develop- 
ment of starch and sugar, is therefore 
a vital essential in fertilizer for use in 
the production of good hay, cereal, 
potato and other root crops. 

In selecting the wide variety of ma- 
terials to be used in fertilizer mixtures, 
Rogers and Hubbard gives close con- 
sideration to their effect on the crop, 
on the soil, and on the mixture itself, 
as well as comparative cost. Being man- 
ufacturers of quality fertilizers, the 
company lays strong emphasis upon 
the first three factors rather than on 
comparative cost. 

To be most helpful to the users of 
his products the fertilizer manufac- 
turer must know and inform his cus- 
tomers and prospects how fertilizer or 
plant food aids nature in supplying the 
necessary elements missing from the 
soil, what kinds and quantities to use 
to secure the best results for varying 
land conditions and for different types 
of crops. Recognizing the wide range 
of quality made possible by the large 
number of fertilizing materials now 
available and in use, Rogers and Hub- 
bard produce three distinct lines of 
fertilizer in a wide variety of mixtures 
to meet practically all soil conditions 
for different types of crops. 

Hubbard’s “Bone Base,” or oldest 
line, is the best the company can pro- 
duce. Mixed from the best base mate- 
rials for more than 50 years, it has 
from the very start retained and in- 
creased its popularity in competition 
with cheaper mixtures. It contains in 
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addition to materials supplying nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash, nu- 
merous other materials which supply 
minor plant food elements. 

Hubbard’s Fertilizers, the next line, 
include a wide variety of high grade 
organic mixtures which have ready 
acceptance among _ discriminating 
farmers both as to quality and price. 
This line also contains materials which 
supply the minor plant food elements. 

Hubbard’s Red H. Brands, or the 
third line, include mixtures that are 
not only low in price but of approved 
quality in every respect. 

Each of these lines is produced in 
a variety of mixtures, each designed 
for special use such as for tobacco, 
onions, corn and grain, vegetables, 
grass, flowers, etc. Among the com- 
pany’s more recent developments is 
the advertised line of ‘“Gro-Fast,” a 
highly concentrated fertilizer for gar- 
dens and lawns. Rose food and gar- 
denia food are two other recent con- 
centrates. The “Gro-Fast” line and the 
other two flower foods are put up in 
bags of various sizes. Rogers and 
Hubbard also produce a special ferti- 
lizer for promoting luxuriant grass 
growth on golf courses. On the golf 
course is where busy business executives 
come in closest contact with fertilizer, 
except in the case of those who happen 
to prefer home vegetable or flower gar- 
dening to clubbing the elusive white 
pill. 


Production and Distribution Cycle 


Like many other lines the business 
of producing and selling fertilizer is 
seasonal. Manufacturing begins in Oc- 
tober preceded by large purchases of 
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raw material in July, August and 
September. Selling takes place in De- 
cember and deliveries start in March, 
ending around June 15. 

Rogers and Hubbard confines its 
selling largely to New England and 
Long Island. It sells direct to tobacco 
farmers and through agents or dis- 
tributors including some 300 general 
stores throughout the area, which sell 
everything from tooth picks to toe 
nail clippers and farm implements. 

Despite the general rise in trans- 
portation costs during recent years 
fertilizer is today selling at about 75% 
of 1929 prices. 

As Rogers and Hubbard early dis- 
covered, the fertilizer business can only 
be conducted profitably within a small 
area on account of the high transpor- 
tation costs. The company’s potential 
market in New England is around 
300,000 tons of fertilizer annually. In 
Connecticut it is 60,000 tons. In the 
United States some 7 to 8 million tons 
of fertilizer are used. New England, 
because its lands have been tilled 
longer, uses the most fertilizer per 
acre, but its use is constantly increas- 
ing in the West as the soil becomes 
more depleted. 


Aids to Business 


Throughout its 60 years of exist- 
ence, Rogers and Hubbard has shown 
a steady, consistent growth, its fer- 
tilizers being used on thousands of 
New England farms. Among its pres- 
ent customers are included sons and 
grandsons of the men who first used 
Hubbard’s fertilizers 60 years ago. To 
promote this good will, aside from fur- 
nishing quality products, the company 
furnishes a soil testing service to de- 
termine for customers just what types 
of fertilizers and the amounts required 
for best results in raising different 
kinds of crops. In addition it furnishes 
a catalog listing a large number of 
tables of information useful to the 
farmer or gardener. 

The present officers of the company 
who seek to perpetuate the excellent 
record of Rogers and Hubbard, for 
which its late president, F. Perry Hub- 
bard, was so largely responsible, are: 
Ernest §. Davis, president and treas- 
urer; Arthur F. Kingsbury, vice presi- 
dent; Burton B. Fall, secretary. Di- 
rectors of the company are the officers 
and the following: G. Tracy Hubbard, 
Scottsdale, Arizona; Fred W. Burn- 
ham, Jr., Middletown, Conn.; Ernest 
S. Davis, Jr., Middletown, Conn.; 
Stanley Cooper, New Britain, Conn.; 
and Charles W. Allen, Glenview, Ky. 


DANBURY 


Editor’s Note. This is the ninth 
in a series of articles outlining the 
background and development of 
of Connecticut industrial cities. 
Others previously published are: 
Bridgeport, Hartford, New Ha- 
ven, Norwalk, Waterbury, Meri- 
den, New Britain and Stamford. 


Hat Making 
I: IS a well established fact that 


the first building ever erected in 

this country for the manufacture 
of fur felt hats was built in Danbury 
and the first fur felt hat ever made 
in the United States made in Dan- 
bury. 

While the Revolution was in prog- 
ress, while citizens of Danbury were 
wearing the Continental uniform, Za- 


women with tweezers. This was a 
household occupation. 

Some few hats were made of wool 
in these early days, but rabbit fur 
and some beaver or seal was used, rab- 
bit fur being the principal raw mate- 
rial as it is now. 

In Robbin’s Century sermon, deliv- 
ered at Danbury, January 1, 1800, we 
find this statement: “In the manufac- 
ture of hats this town of Danbury 
much exceeds any one in the United 
States. More than twenty thousand 
hats, mostly of fur, are exported an- 
nually.” The first hat stores in the 
South were established by Danbury 
hat makers in Savannah, Ga., and 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

Any community which has for its 
chief support some occupation other 
than agriculture, will not be under- 
stood except in connection with the 


chinery. In a plank room, small and 
uncomfortable, four or five workmen 
would be found gathered around a 
kettle, heated by a wood-burning fur- 
nace, pulling and hauling the bodies 
of coarse fur, which had been formed 
not by a machine expeditiously, but 
by their own hands at the rate of 
one per hour. 

In the historic sense, hatting in 
Danbury furnishes a convenient study 
of the transition of industrial meth- 
ods, of changes in social and economic 
methods, proceeding slowly, remaining 
late, and not so easily studied else- 
where. 

The first important machine was in- 
vented for blowing fur, a process by 
which the beginning of fabrication 
takes place. This machine was oper- 
ated by a hand driven crank, and was 
a mere toy compared with the blow- 


LAKE Candlewood, Hydro-Electric Reservoir of Connecticut Light & Power Co. 


doc Benedict set up a small, red shop, 


in which he employed one journey- 


man and two apprentices, who made 
fur felt hats at the rate of three a 
day, or a dozen and a half a week. 
By 1787 Col. Russell White and Ol- 
iver Burr were turning out hats at 
the rate of 750 dozen a year. These 
hats were rough, heavy and unwieldy. 
One man could make about nine hats 
a week by a process very different 
from the means now used. 

The manufacturer bought his skins 
by the bundle. The fur had to be 
taken from them by hand and as- 
sorted. Then it was “bowed” into 
“bats” and these bats were made into 
hat bodies. The hair that remained 
sticking in the nap was removed by 


industries in which it is chiefly en- 
gaged. 

In this story of Danbury, the tale 
begins with hatting, because hatting 
was the first important industry, be- 
cause Danbury for years was the chief 
maker of fur felt hats, and even to 
this day makes 80 per cent of the 
rough hats. These are the hat bodies 
which are variously shaped and fin- 
ished. 

Most of the hats which left Dan- 
bury in the early period of the in- 
dustry were finished elsewhere. After- 
ward the “whole” hat was made here. 
During the past decade or two the pro- 
portion of finished hats has been less. 

For a hundred years hat manufac- 
ture was carried on without much ma- 
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ing machines used today. By 1816 the 
Southern trade was well established. 
Hats worth $90 a dozen in Danbury 
were taken South and sold at $120 a 
dozen. The manner in which hats were 
sent to market deserves mention. Two 
hats were rolled together in a paper, 
then put into a linen bag to the num- 
ber of six or eight dozen, then into 
a leather sack for transportation to 
the city by stage. 

By 1822 Joel Taylor, a native of 
Danbury, had invented the coloring 
wheel, which enabled fifty dozen bod- 
ies to be dyed at one time. The wheel 
was turned by hand. Half the hats 
were in the dye at one time as the 
wheel revolved. Taylor sold the right 
to use his coloring wheel to various 





factories. His rentals totalled $5000. 

By 1830 Danbury was making silk 
hats, said to be the invention of a 
Chinaman. From the years 1840 to 
1850 silk hats made up the bulk of 
the product. 

The panic of 1836 and 1837 
worked havoc with hatting. Hundreds 
were unemployed. Hatters were glad 


CITY Hall Square. 


to find any employment at $1 a day. 
During these years the industry had 
been growing. The number of workers 
per plant had been increasing. Always 
some wool hats were made. Beaver 
naps were surfaced on wool bodies. 

A true mechanization of the in- 
dustry began in 1845, when A. E. 
Tweedy & Company installed a pat- 
ented machine for forming fur hat 
bodies. This machine, greatly im- 
proved, is today the usual measure of 
the capacity of a hat factory, which 
employs so many formers more or less. 

The machine took the place of a 
score of hand workers. Many men were 
displaced. There was heard for the first 
time in the industry the outcry against 
machinery, which has not entirely 
ceased to this day. This perhaps was 
the most drastic single change brought 
by machine to hatting. Within a few 
years, the invention, permitting a hat 
to be made at less labor cost, had in- 
creased demand, enlarged the market 
and compelled employment of a larger 
number of hatters. 

Danbury has also been the stimulus 
to some of the most important inven- 
tions of hat making machinery. In 
1853 James S. Taylor of Danbury pat- 
ented his machine for sizing and felt- 
ing hats. The increasing demand for 
hats called forth collateral industries, 
such as box making, silk weaving, 
production of leather hat bands and 


others. The panic of 1857 brought its 
disasters. 

There have been many changes in 
the shape and appearance of the hat. 
In the times of which we speak, hats 
were made upon blocks entirely 
round. The hat block of today is an 
oval. The hat size is based on the 
circle. If the oval of a seven hat were 


the men took their pay in hats, ex- 
changed them with local merchants 
for goods, and the merchants sent 
them to New York. 

We have seen that fur cutting was 
done by hand. By 1825 this had be- 
come a separate industry, in the fam- 
ily of E. Moss White. The machine 


was an American invention. 


MAIN Street Business Section Looking North. 


compressed into a circle the diameter 
of that circle would be seven inches. 
The most common head size in the 
United States is 7% inches. 

In the good old days a gentleman 
was the owner of one or more hat 


In 1859 the hat factories employed 
1,294 hands, with a payroll of $329,- 
000, who produced 123,870 dozens of 
hats. By 1880 1,800 hands were em- 
ployed. They made 400,000 dozen 
hats. The payroll was $1,000,000. 


THE Frank H. Lee Co. 


screws with which his hats were 
forced and kept in shape. The oval 
hat block was a startling innovation. 
Pouncing machines were first con- 
structed in Danbury in 1865. 

The panic of 1873 developed expe- 
dients. The “coney? hat was pro- 
duced, always worth a dollar. If there 
was no money available for pay day, 
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More hats were being produced for 
less money. Demand was increasing. 
There was more employment in the 
business. Machines, which in the be- 
ginning, displaced hands, now had im- 
proved and cheapened the product, un- 
til employment was much increased. 

During all of these years, condi- 
tions, despite the trying years of panic, 





were getting better. Wages were go- 
ing up. Cash payments taking the 
place of trade orders and payments 
in kind. Presently weekly payments 
became the rule. 

These things were not accomplished 
without grave quarrels and bitter dis- 


signer of a statement in which the 
employers agreed to negotiate with the 
men. A convention of employers was 
held in New York City, on October 
28, 1885, which was attended by 
sixty-three manufacturers; 22 from 
Danbury, 8 from Bethel, among the 
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EMERSON Hat Division—The Mallory Hat Co. 


putes, which, in time, brought about 
a spirit of accommodation, and a 
growing opinion that Danbury must 
have cooperation if it was to provide 
the best conditions for the most peo- 
ple. But these advantages were ob- 
tained by struggle. 


Labor Struggles 


Previous to 1885 there was almost 
continual war between the hat manu- 





number. It was estimated that fully 
95% of the capital invested in the fur 
hat business of the country was repre- 
sented. The Fur Hat Manufacturers’ 
Association of Danbury was formed. 
From these negotiations proceeded a 
series of agreements and recurring dis- 
putes, instructive but costly. Collec- 
tive bargaining began in the hat in- 
dustry and has not been abandoned. 
Nothing can be understood by ref- 





CEPHAS B. Rogers, Lighting Fixtures. 


facturers and the hat makers and fin- 
ishers of Danbury. The rise of the 
Knights of Labor, an early CIO, with 
no communistic elements, brought a 
vast movement, a wide unrest and 
gains for the workers. Mr. Edmund 
Tweedy, of Danbury, was the first 


erence to itself alone. This is true of 
the business of making hats in Dan- 
bury. In the summer of 1890 Con- 
gress passed and the President signed 
the Anti-Trust Act, better known as 
the Sherman Law, in which it was 
declared that three-fold damages 
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might be awarded to any one injured 
by a combination on conspiracy de- 
clared to be unlawful by the Act. 
By 1893 the breach between hat 
labor and the hat manufacturers came 
to wide rupture. The details of that 
struggle need not be cited here. A boy- 


H. McLACHLAN & Co. Inc., Rough Hat Man- 


ufacturers. 


cott was instituted against the hats 
made by Dietrich E. Loewe, with 
whom was associated Martin Fuchs, 
both of Danbury. They brought an 
action against members of the Union 
as individuals, claiming conspiracy to 
boycott, and damages of $80,000. The 
litigation was pursued to the United 
States Supreme Court. Not until Feb- 
ruary 3, 1908, did Mr. Chief Justice 
Fuller deliver the opinion of the 


TWEEDY Silk Mills. 


Court. A judgment of $200,000 was 
affirmed against hatters as individuals, 
and a levy issued against their prop- 
erty. The amount of the judgment 
was trifling compared with the losses 
which fell upon employers and em- 
ployed by reason of strikes, boycotts, 














lockouts and delays. The Loewe Com- 
pany staggered along for a few years 
and gave up the struggle. The effect 
upon the fortunes of many other com- 
panies was disastrous. During this pe- 
riod the loss to Danbury as a commu- 
nity was great. During the census pe- 





by Ezra Mallory and has remained in 
the possession of his descendants. Ezra 
Mallory bought sealskins at $2 each 
which would be worth $100 today. 
This is the oldest hat factory in the 
United States. 

Some 40 operations are required to 


Among large manufacturers special- 
izing in rough hats are the George 
McLachlan Hat Company and H. 
McLachlan & Company, Inc. Doran 
Bros. are specialists in hat machinery. 
This firm has contributed important 
labor saving inventions, which it dis- 





riod, population actually decreased. 


The Large Hat Producers 


The twenty years from 1908 were 
years of expansion. The manufacture 
of caps, straw hats and women’s fur 
felt was begun. The Frank H. Lee 
Company was established and it has 
the reputation of being the largest 
manufacturer of fur felt hats in the 
world. It operates successfully an open 





DANBURY High School. 


shop with an advanced profit sharing 
plan. 

A hundred and five years of the 
history of the ancient industry of 
fur felt hat making may be traced 
in the story of The Mallory Hat Com- 
pany, which was established in 1823 


THE Mallory Hat Co. 


produce a fur felt hat. The basic ma- 
terial is the fur of the rabbit, which 
is chiefly imported from Australia at- 
tached to the skin. Hence, the con- 
siderable industry of fur cutting. To- 
tal exports of Australian rabbit skins 
in 1936 were 8,658,627 pounds, of 
which 7,430,248 pounds were im- 
ported by the United States, the larger 
fraction coming to Danbury. Imports 
of undressed rabbit and hare skins 


NORMAL School Dormitory. 


from all countries into the United 
States in 1936 were 137,000,000 
pounds, with a value of $22,251,015. 

The Tweedy Silk Mills, Inc. is a 
model plant, and one of the largest 
hat band manufacturers in the United 
States. 
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tributes throughout the world. 
Through conflict and misfortune 
overcome by courage Danbury has be- 
come a city in which utmost good- 
will is found. Employers and employed 
know that competition in hatting is 
between locality and locality. The ef- 
fort is to produce steadiness in em- 
ployment which will give the largest 
annual income to the workers. Bar- 
gaining is done through National or- 


STATE Normal School. 


ganizations, that of the employers be- 
ing known as the Hat Institute, in 
which Danbury influence is always 
strong and sometimes dominant. 
Disputes were always followed by 
the destruction of some companies en- 
gaged in hatting, and some were com- 





pelled to go elsewhere. The lesson has 
been learned, that it pays to keep the 
work at home. This has led to agree- 
ments in which arbitration of disputes 
is the rule, and concert for production 
is strongly stressed. 

Danbury has occasional labor dis- 





DORAN Bros., Hatting Machinery 


putes, which are conducted without 
violence and do not affect many men 
at one time. These never require inter- 
vention by the military and seldom 
that of the police. 

From the standpoint of industrial 
harmony, there are few cities in the 
United States which are as united as 
Danbury. 

Having thus described the hatting 
industry to which Danbury owes its 


DANBURY Hospital. 


being as an industrial community, to 
which it owes its wide national fame, 
we may consider the environment in 
which this unique enterprise has 
grown so big. The slogan ““We Crown 
Them All” is scarcely an exaggeration. 
The slogan “Look At Your Hat, 


Others Do,” has contributed to Amer- 
ican hat consciousness in no small de- 
gree. 

We have preserved the beginning 
and the past of Danbury in “The His- 
tory of Danbury” written by James 
Montgomery Bailey, “The Danbury 


News Man,” who made The Danbury 
News famous throughout the nation, 
gave it for years a national circula- 
tion. 

This paper, which Mr. Bailey 
founded as a weekly, is a strong daily, 
occupying the field alone, the only 
daily newspaper in Connecticut with 
a substantial circulation in any other 
State. Parts of Putnam and Dutchess 
Counties in New York State are trib- 


land, which was originally Danebury, 
a camp or town of the Danes. Dan- 
bury is at an elevation of 400 feet, 
surrounded by mountains which lift 
themselves from 900 to a thousand 
feet or more. The first settlers came 
from Norwalk. moved by the desire 


THE Danbury Industrial Corp. 


for more land. Beans were a staple 
crop in the first days. Large families 
were the rule. Going to war was one 
of the most pressing occupations of 
the first hundred years. The wars with 
the French and the Indians drew off 
large fractions of the male popula- 
tion from time to time. 

These were days of rough play and 
hearty manners. Religion occupied the 
minds of the people. The ministers 





STATE Armory. 


utary to Danbury as a trading center, 

and the Danbury News-Times circu- 

lates extensively in those counties. 
Background History 


Danbury was settled in 1864. The 
name was taken from a town in Eng- 
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FAIRFIELD County Court House. 


were more influential than other men. 
The dominant worship was Congrega- 
tional. This was for some time the 
only worship. Our forefathers were 
not open-minded to new fashions in 
churches. In 1812 when Rev. Thomas 
Robbins was no longer preaching in 








Danbury, he noted the receipt of a 
new Danbury hat “for which I paid 
$10,” a hat which doubtless might last 
longer than some of the present day 
hats. It was not as comfortable, nor 
as stylish, and it cost a lot more. 

Danbury was on the frontier, sub- 
ject to Indian attack. It was a gate- 
way to the Hudson and to points 
North. This made it convenient for 
the storage of army supplies during 
the Revolutionary War, a circum- 
stance which brought a British army 
to the people, the destruction of their 
homes and the deaths of their citizens. 

It was during the fight after the 
burning of Danbury that General 
David Wooster died of his wounds 
inflicted by British bullets. His re- 
mains are buried in Wooster Ceme- 
tery. A stately monument marks the 
place. 

Those old times were not so good. 
Epidemic disease was common. In 
1775 a dysentery raged, which re- 
moved 130 persons. This was a ter- 
rible blow, for the population was 
but 2,526. In this year a company of 
100 men had been raised and ordered 
to the northern army on Lake Cham- 
plain. Their friends looked upon their 
going as a final departure. All returned 
safely to Danbury to find so many 
victims of mortal disease. 

Men of Danbury went to all of the 
nation’s wars after the settlement. 
Only in the Revolutionary War did 
their city feel the weight of a foe- 
man’s presence. An American force 
of 700 pursued General Tryon’s force 
of 2,000 back to their ships in Long 
Island Sound. British destroyed 3,000 
pounds of pork, 1,000 barrels of flour, 
hundreds of barrels of beef, 1,600 
tents, 2,000 bushels of grain, a quan- 
tity of rum and other supplies. 

Another scene was presented in 
1781 when the horse and artillery and 
infantry under Rochambeau marched 
through Danbury on their way to 
Yorktown, 4,800 in all, commanded 
by some of the noblest blood of 
France. With each succeeding war the 
demands upon the city were heavier, 
excepting the Spanish American con- 
flict. The proportion contributed by 
Danbury was smallest in the World 
War, though largest in numbers of 
men who joined the colors. 


Strategic Location 


Within a circle 150 miles in diam- 
eter drawn about Danbury, with its 
six square miles of area, lies the great- 
est market in the United States for 
durable and consumers’ goods. The 
Metropolitan District of New York is 








within two hours of Danbury. Boston 
is within five hours. Danbury is a con- 
venient point for the distribution of 
goods to north, east and west. 


Danbury’s advantages include fa- 
vorable rates for water, gas and elec- 
tric current, convenient trucking 
service and lowest tax rate in Con- 
necticut. Eighty per cent of its popu- 
lation is American born. Connecticut 
has no State Income tax. Labor, both 
men and women, is abundant. The 
New Haven Railroad is electrified to 
New York. Over 95% of the popula- 
tion live within a radius of three 
miles from the industrial section. Out- 
side the city’s limits, but adjacent to 
them, are many acres of industrial 
property. Excellent transportation fa- 
cilities by bus exist for employees. Sev- 
enty per cent of the people own their 
own homes. This city is well known 
in railroading as an important trans- 
fer and interchange point for freight. 
During 1936 over 5,000 inbound cars 
were handled and over 300 full car- 
loads were shipped. An average of 15 
cars leave daily for Stamford, Conn., 
where they are made up into special 
trains, going direct to Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Boston and New York City, 
providing as excellent a freight deliv- 
ery service as is obtained on any main 
line division. Air express is available. 
An airport is maintained for the con- 
venience of air service, but in such a 
manner as not to disturb the residen- 
tial community. The strategic location 
of Danbury on great strategic high- 
ways of the State makes it an ideal 
center for truck shipments. 


There are approximately 80 manu- 
facturing companies in Danbury at 
this time, including besides hat manu- 
facturers and hat fur companies, six 
machinery manufacturers, five laun- 
dries and three silk manufacturers. The 
Ball & Roller Bearing Co. makes bear- 
ings for heavy machinery. Its goods 
have a nationwide market. There are 
two commercial banks, two savings 
banks and one building and loan asso- 
ciation, with resources of nearly $25,- 
000,000. 

Water is furnished by the city for 
all industries, at exceptionally low 
rates. Since hatting requires water 
clean and pure, filters of the most 
modern kind have been created. The 
supply is of the highest excellence for 
domestic or manufacturing use. 


Large sums have been expended on 
sewage disposal and storm water sew- 
ers. This valuable feature of commu- 
nity life is as nearly perfect as modern 
science can make it. 
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Danbury’s location on high land, 
among mountains, plus rigid sanitary 
regulations, its supply of pure water 
and its efficient means for disposing 
of waste are conducive to health. 


The city operates under the town 
and city form, but administration is 
largely through consolidated offices, 
which gives excellent economy. The 
town government is under three Se- 
lectmen, elected for two years. The 
Selectmen function much like the 
popular commission form of govern- 
ment. The city has a strong Mayor, 
and a Common Council of two houses. 
The tax rate has been low compared 
with other communities of the same 
size and very low compared with the 
tax rates of large cities. 


The public schools are operated in- 
dependently by a non-partisan board 
free from political influences. The 
High School is new and thoroughly 
modern. It is one of a group of ed- 
ucational buildings in which is in- 
cluded Danbury State Teachers Col- 
lege. The college dormitory is a build- 
ing of unusual beauty. There are four 
parochial schools well administered. 
Here is the seat of the Wooster School, 
operated on the work, play, study 
plan, with religious development of 
the pupils as its fundamental. There 
are the usual organizations for promo- 
tion of civic happiness, such as the 
Red Cross, Salvation Army, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, Catholic Boys Club and 
Parent Teacher Associations. There 
are excellent churches, eighteen in all. 
The Hospital is in process of being 
enlarged. It is rated as a number one 
institution. It serves a population of 
nearly 50,000. The police and fire de- 
partment are operated without politi- 
cal interference. They are efficiently 
managed and public order is well 
maintained. Fire losses are kept at a 
low figure. 


Situated on important State and 
National highways, Danbury carries 
an exceptionally large motor vehicle 
trafic, for which abundant provision 
is made. Parking places are provided, 
in the immediate vicinity of the bus- 
iness district, for the use of which no 
fee is charged. 


Because of its location among the 
foothills that lead to the Berkshires, 
and because of its several lakes, and 
especially because of its situation on 
Lake Candlewood, Danbury has be- 
come a tourist resort. A great value 
in summer homes of the people of 
New York and many other cities has 
come into being, and the number is 

(Continued on page 18) 
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State College Cooperates in Air- 
craft Training Program. An im- 
portant step in cooperation between 
educational institutions and industry 
was recently disclosed when Connect- 
icut State College and Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft announced details of a 
new plan of engineering extension 
training for apprentices now employed 
in the aircraft factory. Under the 
terms of this plan, the apprentices will 
receive, in addition to their factory 
training, at least six hours of instruc- 
tion each week in college engineering 
subjects, with the object of fitting 
them for supervisory and executive 
positions in the factory. This is said 
to be the first time this kind of ex- 
tension work in engineering education 
has been undertaken by any accredited 
college in Connecticut, and perhaps in 
the United States. Its significance in 
the New England industrial area lies 
in the fact that, if successful, it may 
be the forerunner of similar extension 
courses in cooperation with other in- 
dustries, comparable to the assistance 
now offered in agriculture by state 
colleges. 

The new plan of engineering train- 
ing was conceived by Pratt & Whit- 
ney as a further step in its program 
of apprentice training, begun more 
than a year ago to assure a steady flow 
into the factory of properly trained, 
highly skilled young men capable of 
working to the exacting standards re- 
quired in the manufacture of aircraft 
engines. The idea was so enthusiasti- 
cally received by Connecticut State 
College officials that they immediately 
devised a special curriculum of perti- 
nent college subjects as follows: chem- 
istry, English, physics, kinematics and 
machine design, strength of materials, 
thermodynamics, drawing, analytical 
geometry and calculus, principles of 
economics and electricity. 


Pal 


BRUSHES 


with us. 


Election of the extension training 
is voluntary with the apprentices, all 
of whom are high school graduates 
who have passed mechanical adapti- 
tude tests. Thirty-seven apprentices 
are enrolled in the first term of the 
extension course which began early in 
February, and all have had at least 
a year of training in the Pratt & Whit- 
ney factory in addition to receiving 
part-time extension training from the 
State Trade School in Hartford. The 
costs of the training are being borne 
equally by the apprentices and Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft, with Connecti- 
cut State College contributing its fa- 
cilities and administration of the 
course. Classes are conducted both at 
the factory and in the college labora- 
tories, the instructors being regular 
members of the college faculty. 

* * * 


Connecticut Companies to Partici- 
pate in New York World’s Fair. 
Approximately a dozen Connecticut 
public utility companies will partici- 
pate in the gas exhibit at the New 


York World’s Fair opening, April 30, 
1939, through their membership in 
the American Gas Association, which 
is planning buildings and displays in 
which the use of gas in cooking, house- 
hold heating, refrigeration, air condi- 
tioning, and in industrial and commer- 
cial processes will be demonstrated for 
the millions of visitors. 


You'll Sell More Goods 


All water heating, space heating and 
cooking at the exhibition will be ex- 
clusively by gas in all buildings oper- 
ated by the fair corporation. The gas 
load required for the exposition is esti- 
mated at more than double the load 
at Danbury, which makes wide use of 
gas heat, and almost as great as that 
required on peak days at Atlantic 
City. The gas industry’s own buildings 
will feature a wide, circular “Court 
of Flame” a model all-gas house, a big 
demonstrating auditorium, as well as 
other featured displays of modern 
kitchens and gas appliances. 
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American Brass Building in Tor- 
rington. The American Brass Com- 
pany has recently started construction 
of a brick and steel addition to its 
plant on Water Street, Torrington. 
Irregular in shape, the building will be 
approximately 120 x 40 feet, connect- 
ing the tubing mill and shipping 
building. The cost is estimated at ap- 
proximately $20,000. 
x ke * 


Russell Earnings Good. The Rus- 
sell Manufacturing Company of Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut reported earn- 
ings of $210,585 from operations for 
the fiscal year ended November 30, 
compared with a net loss of $362,340 
for the year 1936. The net worth of 
the company, according to an official 
report, was increased by $204,688. 
* * 


Seth Thomas Completes New 
Plant. The Seth Thomas Clock Com- 
pany has recently completed its new 
plan in Thomaston. The finishing 
department was moved from the main 
plant late in January and other de- 
partments shortly thereafter. 

To mark the opening of the new 
building, the employes’ athletic associ- 


if they are well displayed in folding 
paper boxes such as we are constantly creating 
for 150 concerns whose names read like a Blue 
Book of Eastern industry. New ideas that 

have dominant sales appeal are a specialty 
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ation held a dance on the ground floor 
on January 28. 

*~ * * 
Gilbert Increases Stock. William L. 
Gilbert Clock Corp., Winsted, has 
recently increased its capital stock 
from $200,000 to $575,000, consist- 
ing of 85,000 shares of common, 
$5.00 par value, and 5,000 preferred 
shares of $20.00 par. 

* * & 


Hall Mill Sold. The plant and equip- 
ment of Joseph Hall & Son, Inc., of 
Norwich, Connecticut, was recently 
sold to William B. Dunn, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, the well known 
second-hand machinery dealer. 

It is reported that Mr. Dunn will 
dispose of all the machinery, but noth- 
ing has yet been reported as to what 
will be done with the brick mill, store- 
house, raw materials and inventory. 
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Vought Corsairs Go to Mexico. 
Ten Vought Corsair airplanes, made 
at the Chance-Vought plant of the 
United Aircraft Corporation, East 
Hartford, left Rentschler Field on 
January 26 en route to Mexico City for 
delivery to the Mexican Army Air 
Corps. Under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Rafael Montero, the 
planes were piloted by Mexican Army 
Air Corp officers across the country 
via Washington, D. C., Cincinnati, 
Nashville, Shreveport, San Antonio, 
and Laredo, Mexico to Mexico City. 

The airplanes were of the observa- 
tion type powered with Pratt & 
Whitney Wasp engines and equipped 
with Hamilton Standard controllable 
pitch propellers. They will be used by 
the Mexican Army Air Corps for 
operating at high altitudes. 

* * * 


Death of William A. Riley. Wil- 
liam A. Riley, 65, secretary of P. 
Garvan, Inc., paper dealers and vice 
president of the Silver Lane Pickle 
Company, East Hartford, died sud- 
denly on January 21 at his home. He 
was preparing to go to his office when 
he was stricken with a fatal heart at- 
tack. 

Born in New Britain, November 20, 
1872, Mr. Riley was graduated from 
East Hartford High School, the Hart- 
ford Business College, and employed 
42 years ago as a bookkeeper with the 
Garvan Company. He was made sec- 
retary of that company in 1925 after 
having served for some years as its 
chief accountant. For many years he 
was a director and stockholder of the 
Silver Lane Pickle Company and an 





officer of the firm for about 7 years. 


He was past president of the 
Wethersfield Country Club and very 
active in Masonic circles, and also 
served in Masonic Lodge posts as fol- 
lows: past master of Orient Lodge, 62, 
F & AM, East Hartford, a member of 
Gideon Wells Chapter, RAM, East 
Hartford, Wolcott Council; Washing- 
ton Commandery, 1, Hartford; the 
32nd Degree Scottish Rite Masons, 
Norwich Consistory and Sphinx Tem- 
ple, Mystic Shrine. 

Funeral services were held Sunday, 
January 23, at 3 p.m. in the Burnside 
Methodist Episcopal Church with Rev. 
Nathan B. Burton officiating. Inter- 
ment was made in Center Cemetery, 


East Hartford. 








which consists of letters and material 
pertaining to different types of busi- 
nesses. Experience proves that the 
student’s typing speed is gradually in- 
creased as the course progresses until 
there is practically no stopping of the 
typewriter at the close of the course. 
The three processes—dictating, tran- 
scribing and shaving—give the stu- 
dents a well-rounded course in all 
phases of Dictaphone use. 


According to Miss Clarice L. Frissell, 
the instructor at the Hartford High 
School, “The necessity for Dictaphone 
training is apparent when one realizes 
the large number of offices that are 
constantly installing dictating ma- 
chines as a more efficient way for the 


DICTAPHONE Instruction at Hartford High. 


Dictaphone Instructions Given at 
Hartford High. Instruction in the 
art of using the Dictaphone, a Con- 
necticut product manufactured by the 
Dictaphone Corporation of Bridgeport 
and distributed through the Dicta- 
phone Sales Corporation, with offices 
in Hartford and other principal cities 
of the United States, is being con- 
ducted on a five-day a week schedule 
for one semester at the Hartford High 
School. 


Study material consists of 24 Dicta- 
phone school records dictated at 
speeds varying from “100 to 150 words 
a minute. Girls are instructed to 
listen carefully to the dictation, 
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employer to take care of his ever in- 
creasing correspondence.” 
kk * 


Carey Named Director of Con- 
necticut Power Company. H. Bissell 
Carey, president and treasurer of the 
Automatic Refrigerating Company 
and vice president of the M. S. Little 
Company, a director of these com- 
panies and the Standard Screw Com- 
pany and the Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, was named director of the 
Connecticut Power Company at its 
annual meeting of stockholders on 
Wednesday, February 2. Mr. Carey 
is also a member of the board of the 
Hartford Electric Light Company. 


































































































































Death of American Mills Official. 
Frederick C. Chambers, 70, of Ham- 
den, Connecticut, secretary and treas- 
urer of the American Mills Company, 
New Haven, was stricken with a 
cerebral hemorrhage and died while 
playing golf at the New Haven 
Country Club, February 12. A native 
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share of common stock, as compared 
with $3,078,370 or $7.58 per share in 
1936, according to a report presented 
to stockholders at New Haven on Feb- 
ruary 1 by president Harry C. 
Knight. 

“The business of the company for 
1937 was sharply divided between 





POINT of View. 


of Newark, New Jersey, Mr. Cham- 
bers was identified with manufactur- 
ing interests during his entire working 
life. He leaves one daughter. 


-f- 


Southern New England Earnings 
Up. The net earnings of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company for 
1937 were $3,380,569 or $8.45 per 


two periods,” Mr. Knight reported. 
“For the first three-quarters the ad- 
vance over 1936 was definite and en- 
couraging. The fourth quarter di- 
rectly reflected the general business re- 
cession in both volume and earnings. 
Ordinarily the telephone activity holds 
up longer than average business at the 
beginning of a recession and lags at 
the beginning of recovery. In the pres- 
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ent instance the reaction was imme- 
diate and still prevails.” 

Telephones in service increased 17,- 
929 to a new peak of 337,474 and toll 
revenues were larger by nine per cent. 
Total operating revenues were $17,- 
936,338, as compared with $16,774, 
233 in 1936. 

Although revenues increased in 
1936 by 6.9 per cent, expenses, ex- 
cluding interest, increased 7.8 per 
cent. The outstanding expense in- 
creases were in wages and taxes. 
Operating taxes in 1937 were $1,442,- 
901, compared with $1,034,014 in 
1936. 

Dividends totalling $3,100,000 or 
$7.75 per shate were declared during 
the year, or an increase of $600,000 
over 1936 when the amount per share 
was $6.25. The income balance trans- 
ferred to surplus was $280,569, bring- 
ing the surplus (unappropriated) as 
of December 31, 1936 to $3,548,669. 

Gross additions of $7,556,546 re- 
sulting in a net plant increase of 
$4,017,535 after retirements and 
transfers amounting to $3,539,011, 
the company’s total assets at the close 
of 1936 registered $89,066,381 of 
which $84,271,338 represented tele- 
phone plant. The corresponding fig- 
ures for 1936 showed total assets of 
$84,831,810 of which $80,253,803 
was telephone plant. 

* * 


Whitlock Reports Profits. During 
1937 the Whitlock Coil Pipe Com- 
pany of Hartford earned $25,928 or 
$1.89 per share on 10,000 common 
shares after paying preferred require- 
ments, according to the company’s 
annual report to stockholders. 
kk * 


Goss Addresses Rollins Conference. 
John H. Goss, vice president of the 
Scovill Mfg. Company of Waterbury 
and of the Association, and member 
of the Connecticut State board of 
mediation and conciliation, told the 
third annual economic conference at 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
on January 27 that very few mana- 
gers and labor leaders understand “‘ap- 
propriate technique” of collective bar- 
gaining. 

“The traditional urge upon organ- 
ized labor and upon workers is such 
that they too often start with a strike 
and then try to lead from that up to 
collective bargaining. That is entirely 
the wrong approach,” Mr. Goss said. 

“The best approach should be to 
try collective bargaining, but, failing 
in that, try arbitration, and failing 
that, reserve the right to strike. 





“But if collective bargaining fails, 
arbitration will not fail of a decision 
and I predict that if labor will adopt 
that procedure it will find a better 
perception on the part of management 
and will find the strike fading out of 
the picture.” 

ke * 


Purchasing Agents of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut Meet. Hart- 
ford members of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Connecticut 
were hosts to both the State group and 
Purchasing Agents of western Massa- 
chusetts on Tuesday, January 25. 

One of the interesting events 
planned by L. A. Fagan, chief of the 
supplies division of the State Health 
Department, was an inspection trip 
through the State Department of 
Health’s laboratory. 

The dinner was staged at 6:30 p.m. 
at Hotel Bond, with Professor J. H. 
Shoemaker of Brown University as the 
chief speaker. Professor Shoemaker, 
who, during the past four years has 
been around the world three times 
studying various forms of government 
control over economic structure and 





business, talked on “The Present 
Economic Trend”. For five years he 
was in Japan, teaching courses in 
foreign trade and banking in the gov- 
ernment college at Nagasoki. He was 
in Shanghai at the outbreak of the 
present war. 

Howard F. Roszelle, purchasing 
agent of the Fuller Brush Company 
of Hartford, recently elected president 
of the Purchasing Agents Association 
of Connecticut, presided at this first 
meeting of his administration. Mr. 
Roszelle, a native of Hartford, edu- 
cated in the local schools, has been in 
the employ of the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany since 1914 and its purchasing 
agent since 1925. He is a Mason and a 
member of the Indian Hill Country 
Club. 

The Connecticut association is 
affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, an organ- 
ization of 10,000 buyers in the United 
States and Canada. The national con- 
vention for 1938 will be held in St. 


Louis in May, the Connecticut group 
planning to send about 20 delegates 
from its active membership of 110. 
Besides Mr. Roszelle the Connecti- 
cut association officers for 1938 in- 
clude: Vice presidents, C. W. Leonard, 
the Bristol Company, Waterbury, and 
R. C. Swanton, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven; secre- 
tary, F. A. Neumann, New Haven 
Clock Company, New Haven; treas- 
urer, J. P. Camp, Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford; 
national director, J. P. Whitman, 
Wallace-Barnes Company, Bristol. 


x *« * 


Hook Heads Manufacturers. 
Charles R. Hook of Middletown, 
Ohio, president of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Company was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Manufacturers on January 26 to suc- 
ceed William B. Warner, president of 
the McCall Corporation, who was 
made chairman of the association 
board, a position formerly held by 
Colby M. Chester, head of General 
Foods Corporation. 

At the same time Mr. Chester be- 
came chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, a newly created post. 

kk * 


Jewett City Mill to Reopen. The 
Aspinook Company of Jewett City 
which employed some 600 persons for 
43 years was sold to a new employer— 
a group headed by B. R. Armour of 
New York—late in January. 

Much of the money involved in the 
purchase came from the former em- 
ployes themselves, $100,000, or one- 
sixth of the reported purchase price 
coming from 338 persons who bought 
bonds at $100 each within a period 
of 10 days, at the behest of Lloyd G. 
Buckingham, former paymaster of the 
mill and chairman of the fund raising 
committee. Two hundred and fifty- 
nine persons who subscribed are said 
to be former employees of the Aspi- 
nook Company. Of the reported sale 
price of $600,000, $300,000 was said 
to have been guaranteed by a syndi- 
cate, $200,000 posted by Mr. Armour 
personally and $100,000 raised chiefly 
among former workers. 

The new company headed by W. A. 
Broadfoot, president, is expected to 
start operations during March under 
the name of the Aspinook Corpora- 
tion, continuing the same line of bus- 
iness as carried on by the Aspinook 
Company for 43 years. 

Textile men throughout New Eng- 
land and the East are said to be watch- 
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ing Jewett City’s experiment in capi- 
tal-labor cooperation with great in- 
terest, believing the plan a means of 
reopening other plants closed by 
strikes. 

“Continuation of this whole-hearted 
cooperation on the part of the com- 
munity with this new enterprise is 
one of the best forms of insurance for 
the uninterrupted flow of payrolls into 
the empty pocketbooks of several hun- 
dred respected citizens of this commu- 
nity,” remarked Philip A. Johnson, 
president of the old company and 
chairman of the stockholders liquidat- 
ing committee, shortly after the sale 
was consummated. The offer of Mr. 
Armour was said to be contingent up- 
on the subscription of $100,000 by 
citizens of the community within a 
period of 10 days. 

kok * 


Bigelow Passes Dividend. Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company directors 
took no action on a common stock 
dividend at their February meeting 
held in New York but ordered a regu- 
lar quarterly preferred stock dividend 
made payable as of March 1 to stock- 
holders of record on February 14. 
Net income for 1937 was $562,613 
after charges and inventory write-offs 
of $1,616,257. Profit was equal after 
preferred dividends to $1.25 a share 
on common, against $1,672,206 or 
$4.82 a share in 1936. 
tk 


Silex Shows Big Sales Increase. 
The Silex Company of Hartford, man- 
ufacturers of glass coffee makers for 
both home and commercial use showed 
a net sales increase in 1937 of 20 per- 
cent bringing the total sales up to 
$2,343,048 and net earnings of $273,- 
357—an increase of 29 percent. 

Total assets of the company 
amounted to $797,227 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1937. Current assets includ- 
ing $313,791 cash, were $631,002 and 
current liabilities $198,518, giving net 
working capital of $432,484. 

The company paid dividends total- 
ing 50 cents a share during the year. 
A dividend of 25 cents, making the 
third successive payment of that 
amount, was declared and made pay- 
able February 10 to stock of record 
January 31. 

kk 


Death of Edwin P. Root. Edwin P. 


Root, chairman of the board of the 
New Haven Clock Company died 
Monday night, February 7 in the New 
Haven Hospital in his 77th year, af- 
ter an unsuccessful operation. 





Mr. Root, for many years promi- 
nent in business and civic circles in 
New Haven, had given up much of 
his activity during the past few years, 
but his interest in library activities 
was retained to the end. He was for 
many years president of the library 
board, and in honor of his services all 
departments and branches of the New 
Haven Library system were closed 
from 1 to 6 p. m. on the day of his 
funeral, which was held at 3 p. m. 
from Center Church, New Haven, on 
February 9. 

Many state and city officials and 
a host of friends attended the service 
including representatives of a number 
of organizations in which he was most 
interested. Among this group named 
as honorary pall bearers were the fol- 
lowing: New Haven Clock Co., Rich- 
ard H. Whitehead and Philip H. Eng- 
lish; First National Bank and Trust 
Co., Thomas M. Steele, Henry F. Eng- 
lish and Frederick M. Adler; New Ha- 
ven Water Co., Gourdin Y. Gaillard 
and George D. Watrous; Morris Plan 
Bank, Charles M. Walker and Wilson 
H. Lee; General Hospital Society, 
Harry C. Knight and Thomas W. Far- 
nam; Center Church, Frederick L. 
Perry and Levi T. Snow; National 
Savings Bank, John P. Kimberly and 
Frederick C. Earle; Library Board, 
William R. Vance and Lindsey Brown; 
Connecticut State Prison, Isidore Wise 
of Hartford and Ralph J. Walker of 
Wethersfield; Rotary Club, Clarence 
M. Blair and Edward E. ..‘inor. 

*~ *& * 


Taylor and Fenn Names Directors. 
Two new directors—James A. Taylor, 
vice president of the Hartford Ma- 
chine Screw Company and William 
W. C. Ball, head of the Taylor & Fenn 
foundry division—have been added to 
the board of the Taylor & Fenn Com- 
pany, according to a statement made 
by Charles L. Taylor, president, on 
February 10. 

Mr. Ball, a veteran with the com- 
pany, lives in Windsor while Mr. Tay- 
lor resides on Steele Road, West Hart- 
ford. 


a 


Suggestions Sought on Fair Build- 
ing. In a recent letter to Dudley 
Harmon of the New England Coun- 
cil, Henry R. Shepley, chairman of the 
Council’s advisory committee of archi- 
tects named to submit tentative plans 
and suggestions for the consideration 
of the six state groups appointed to 
handle the Fair project sought sugges- 
tions from responsible sources with 
respect to the type of New England 


building which should be erected at 
the 1939 New York World’s Fair. 
Mr. Shepley said: 

“I am immediately asking the other 
members of our committee to submit 
their ideas as promptly as_ possible. 
May I also propose, however, that sug- 
gestions be invited not merely from 
the members of our committee, but 
from other sources as well. 

“We have in New England a wealth 
of technical experience and creative 
imagination, and I think the way 
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The executive committee of the six 
New England states’ world’s fair 
ain, was recently elected a director 
commissions anticipates that a fund 
of $250,000 will be available for the 
New England exhibit, approximately 
$150,000 of which may be used for 
the construction of the building to 
house the exhibits, while the remainder 
will be required for maintenance and 
exhibits. 


Pease Named on Spalding Board. 
Herbert H. Pease, president of New 
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should be open for every citizen, as 
well as members of the architectural 
profession, to submit ideas and sugges- 
tions as to how New England can best 
present its resources, its advantages 
and its achievements to the fifty mil- 
lion people who are expected to attend 
the Fair.” 


Charles S. Palmer of New Haven 
is the Connecticut member of the ad- 
visory committee. 
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Britain Machine Company, New Brit- 
of A. G. Spalding & Brothers at its 
annual meeting. 

kk 


Campbell Named to Hartford- 
Connecticut Board. Charles L. 
Campbell, president of the Connecti- 
cut Light and Power Company, was 
recently elected to succeed J. Henry 
Roraback as a trustee of the Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company. 








Gray Telephone Changes Manage- 
ment. The management of the Gray 
Telephone Pay Station Company lost 
out in the battle of proxies at the 
company’s annual meeting held in the 
Arbor Street office of the company, 
Tuesday, February 8, with a large 
margin of votes to spare approximat- 
ing two to one. The new board elected 
included the following: F. H. Arnold 
of East Greenwich, R. I.; B. W. Bart- 
lett of Hartford; Attorneys, George 
H. Cohen, J. E. Day, Lawrence A. 
Howard, Allan K. Smith, R. S. Wood- 
bury of Springfield, Mass.; C. S. House 
of Unionville, and H. Otto Vogt of 
the Eclipse Glass Company of Thom- 
aston. 

Mr. Vogt, whose resignation from 
the board with an explanatory letter 
giving his reasons, went to stock- 
holders several months ago, was named 
president of the company to succeed 
George A. Long. The principal objec- 
tion to Mr. Long’s management was 
his salary of $50,000, a sum Mr. Vogt 
considered unjustified under present 
business conditions of the company. 


x *« 


United Aircraft Exhibits at Chi- 
cago. The United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion of East Hartford, and Bridgeport 
exhibited products representative of 
its four manufacturing divisions — 
Pratt & Whitney, Hamilton Standard 
Propellers, Chance Vought and Sikor- 
sky—at the International Air Show 
held in Chicago, January 28 to Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Among the items displayed was the 
famous Twin Wasp engine, a 14-cyl- 
inder air-cooled radial type develop- 
ing 1,000 horsepower for takeoff, 
widely used in many of the latest 
models of both military and commer- 
cial aircraft. Other products exhib- 
ited included a model of the Hamilton 
controllable pitch propeller, two scale 
models of airplanes, one the Sikorsky 
S-43, a 15-passenger amphibion—and 
the other a Vought SB2U-1 low- 
winged scout bomber developed for 
the U. S. Navy for operation from 
the decks of aircraft carriers. 


x * * 


Death of Alton T. Terrell. Alton 
T. Terrell, 65, president of the An- 
sonia O & C Company, Ansonia, and 
resident of Orange, died suddenly at 
Hotel Vanderbilt, January 21, after a 
heart attack. He was stricken shortly 
after he and his wife had arrived from 
Connecticut. 

Entering the business at an early age 
as office boy, he rose gradually to the 





position of president. He was a di- 
rector of the Ansonia National Bank, 
the Ansonia Water Company and 
treasurer of the Chatham Manufacur- 
ing Company, Portland, Connecticut. 
He was also a 32d degree Mason. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Terrell leaves 
a daughter, Mrs. Florence T. Hart- 
shorn; two sons, Alton T. Terrell, 
Jr., of Miami, Fla., and Phillip W. 
Terrell, of New York and a brother 
Lucius B. Terrell of Derby. 

The funeral was held from his home 
at 2 p. m., Monday, January 24. 
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New Products at New Departure. 
As if to “make good” on the name 
given to it by its founders, the New 
Departure Division of General Motors 
Corporation of Bristol, Connecticut, 
has recently met a growing need by 
developing the two-speed drive coaster 
brake for bicycles. The demand for 
this new device which has enabled 
bicycle riders to achieve quicker get- 
away, to climb hills with greater ease 
and to obtain more speed, is expected 
to be sufficient to temper the recession 
because of the lowered demand for 
the company’s major product—auto- 
mobile ball bearings. 

Of even greater sales potentiality is 
the newly developed Conversion Unit 
by which bicycles now being ridden 
with conventional coaster brake, can 
be converted to a two-speed drive at 
small cost. An idea of the potential- 
ities of this business many be realized 
by the fact that there are nearly four 
million bicycles now in use that may 
be converted. The company’s new 
front wheel brakes for bicycles will 
also have a greater field when used 
in connection with the rear wheel 
coaster brake, since it will double the 
safety control, divide the wear on the 
tires and eliminate to a large extent 
the danger of skidding on gravel roads 
and wet pavements. 

In addition to these new products, 
the company is now marketing and 
developing many new types of ball 
bearings for both automobiles and ma- 
chinery to fill a special need in fields 
previously untouched. 


x * *® 


One-Fifth of Workers Seek Jobs. 
According to a report made public 
on January 29 one-fifth of the normal 
working population of Connecticut 
was then registered with the Connect- 
icut State Employment Service as un- 
employed and seeking employment. 
Major Leonard J. Maloney, director of 
the Employment Service, reported the 
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active file of persons seeking jobs, in- 
cluding nearly 100,000 who are claim- 
ing unemployment compensation ben- 
efits, was 136,000, or approximately 
one-fifth of the 677,292 persons re- 
ported by the Federal census of 1930 
as gainfully employed, in classifications 
as follows: industry, agriculture, trade, 
domestic service, public service, and 
all other lines. 

Just beginning to get “into produc- 
tion” on the issuance of unemploy- 
ment compensation checks, the Labor 
Department on January 28 had 88,- 
300 claims for benefits reported to 
the central office, with several thou- 
sand others still in branch offices. The 
department had cleared 50,600 claims 
as valid and benefit rates had been 
computed on 43,600 cases. 
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Foreign Views. Ed. Note. The fol- 
lowing two items from the Paris edi- 
tion of the New York Herald Tribune 
and the London “Daily Mail” are opin- 
ions said to be held widely by the busi- 
ness men of Europe concerning the 
American scene. 
Disraeli’s Example 

“Too bad no one has the courage to 
tell Franklin Roosevelt what Disraeli 
said to Gladstone sixty-five years ago: 

“*You have now had four years of 
it. You have threatened every corpo- 
ration and every endowment in the 
country. You have examined into ev- 
erybody’s affairs. You have criticized 
every profession and vexed every 
trade. No one is certain of his prop- 
erty, and no one knows what duties 
he may have to perform tomorrow. I 
believe that the people of this country 
have had enough of this policy’.”— 
Paris—Herald Tribune. 

Just Foolishness 

“The United States contains 6 per 
cent of the world’s area and 7 per 
cent of its population. It normally 
consumes 48 per cent of the world’s 
coffee, 53 per cent of its tin, 56 per 
cent of its rubber, 21 per cent of its 
sugar, 72-per cent of its silk, 36 per 
cent of its coal, 42 per cent of its 
pig-iron, 47 per cent of its copper and 
69 per cent of its crude petroleum. 

“The United States operates 60 per 
cent of the world’s telephone and tele- 
graph facilities, owns 80 per cent of 
the motor cars in use, operates 33 per 
cent of the railroads. It produces 70 
per cent of the oil, 60 per cent of the 
wheat and cotton, 50 per cent of the 
copper and pig-iron, and 40 per cent 
of the lead and coal output of the 
globe. 


“The United States possesses almost 


$11,000,000,000 in gold, or nearly 
half of the world’s monetary metal. It 
has two-thirds of the civilization’s 
banking resources. The purchasing 
power of the population is greater than 
that of the 500,000,000 people in Eu- 
rope and much larger than that of the 
more than a billion Asiatics. 

“Responsible leadership which can- 
not translate such a bulging economy 
into assured prosperity is destitute of 
capacity. But pompous statesmen, 
looking over the estate, solemly de- 
clare that the methods by which it 
was created are all wrong, ought to 
be abandoned, must be discharged, 
that the time has come to substitute 
political management for individual 
initiative and supervision. 

“There is only one way to charac- 
terize that proposal—it is just damn 
foolishness.” —London Daily Mail. 
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Rockwell Introduces New Ther- 
mal Analizer. The Stanley P. Rock- 
well Company of Hartford, has re- 
cently introduced a new Thermal An- 
alizer, which is a direct reading Dila- 
tometer for measuring dimensional 
changes of material during heat 
changes created by a 3” x 12” elec- 
tric furnace. The mechanism is so ar- 
ranged that the dilatometric studies 
can be made simply with precision and 
definition not secured by pyrometry 
alone. 

By means of this Thermal Analizer 
determinations may be made, in part, 
as follows: coefficients of expansions 
of solids; same size determination for 
ferrous metals; critical temperatures— 
ferrous metals; thermal composition of 
steel; heating rates and heat satura- 
tion. The company has just published 
a four-page folder describing the out- 
standing points of the Thermal Ana- 
lizer, which will be sent upon request 
to interested executives. 
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Connecticut Power Earnings Up. 
As a result of operations in 1937, 
Connecticut Power Company, after 
all charges, taxes, and dividends, car- 
ried a balance of $153,803 to surplus, 
compared with $93,666 in 1936. The 
business acceleration, particularly in 
industry, during the early part of 
1937 and the economies effected by 
mergers in 1936, were credited as the 
chief factors for the better showing. 
President Viggo E. Bird pointed out 
that the Connecticut Power Company 
paid $921,024 in taxes during 1937, 
as against $819,694 in 1936, an in- 


crease of $101,000 approximately. He 
predicted a substantial increase in the 
company’s tax bill during 1938. 
Total assets of Connecticut Power 
Company as of December 31, 1937, 
were $29,944,023 against $27,827,000 
approximately in December 31, 1936. 


DANBURY 


(Continued from page 11) 


swiftly growing. There is more build- 
ing annually on Lake Candlewood than 
will be found ordinarily in a city of 
20,000 people. It is estimated that 
within a decade or two, the summer 
population on this lake will reach to 
50,000. 

Lake Candlewood has been described 
by the late Karl K. Kitchen in terms 
as accurate as they are glowing: 


“Not one in a thousand, yes, ten 
thousand, is aware that a huge lake 
nearly twelve miles long with more 
than sixty miles of shoreline—a veri- 
table paradise for hunters and fisher- 
men—is within two hours by rail of 
Forty-Second Street. But such is the 
fact. Nestling in the foothills of the 
Berkshires, north of Danbury, Conn., 
is a big lake, fed by numerous trout 
streams and surrounded by forests as 
primeval as can be found in the Adi- 
rondacks. 

“Not only is the lake stocked with 
fish, but the forests on its banks 
abound with game—grouse, pheasants, 
even deer. And for natural beauty it 
rivals Lake George, which is generally 
conceded to be the loveliest lake on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

“Unlike such bodies of water cre- 
ated for water supply purposes, this 
lake may be sailed on, bathed and 
fished in. No wire fences or armed 
patrol guard its shores. A power com- 
pany, instead of ruining the country- 
side, has created one of the most beau- 
tiful virgin lakes in America—and in 
this instance the descriptive word is 
used correctly. Having seen practically 
all the famous lakes in the world, 
my opinion is not humble. And I do 
not hesitate to assert that Candlewood 
lake, as this newly created artificial 
body of water is called, is one of the 
five or six most beautiful lakes in 
the world. All of which would not be 
important if it were not for the fact 
that it is almost at New York’s back 
door—but sixty-odd miles as the crow 
flies. 


“With miles of trails through the 
forests it is an ideal spot for New 
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Yorkers who wish to ‘rough it de 
luxe,’ for a speed boat takes one in 
twenty minutes from the north arm 
of the lake to a landing near Danbury 
or New Milford, where there are fre- 
quent trains, and of course there are 
several auto routes.” 


The lake exists to conserve electric 
current and to maintain an even flow 
in the Housatonic River. During the 
hours when current is in no demand, 
tremendous pumps force water some 
200 feet perpendicularly into the lake. 
In peak hours, the same water operates 
electric generators and flows on down 
the river to turbines in other power 
plants. 


Effort to keep Danbury abreast of 
the times is unceasing. The city’s bus- 
iness leaders recognize the intensive 
competition for new industry which 
exists regionally, by states and among 
cities. The work of diversifying in- 
dustry is well under way. To this end 
three activities have been established. 
The oldest is Danbury Industrial Cor- 
poration, which, when a new factory 
wishes to locate, builds one if it is 
needed. 


The second facility is the Industrial 
Association of Danbury, which spe- 
cializes in contact with industries 
which are seeking a change of loca- 
tion. There is maintained a facility 
which devotes its attention to adver- 
tising the advantages of Danbury. 


The first Public Library, the first 
fire department, the first police pro- 
tection, water supply, gas company, 
electric company, have their place in 
the city’s annals. Telephone, radio, 
automobiles, airplanes have come in 
their season. Gravel roads have been 
replaced by paved streets and cement 
roads and highways. 


These changes are indicative of im- 
provements which have taken place in 
the intangibles. Danbury is a commu- 
nity of cooperation. Between the sev- 
eral kinds of business, among those in 
the hatting industry, masters and 
men, the utmost good feeling prevails, 
and a firm purpose to maintain Dan- 
bury’s position in the assemblage of 
American cities. 


The Danbury hat expresses these 
broader ways of thinking and doing. 
The beauty of the hat, its style, its 
availability for types of men and wo- 
men is as much or more considered 
than the physical means by which hats 
are produced. The effort rather is to 
bring Americans to the idea of appear- 
ance. Danbury hatters, masters and 
men, worry less about hatlessness, 











which has come to plague, than they 
do about creating a desire for hats 
which shall be suited to the occasion, 
the weather and to the wearer. 

This means for creating demand was 
phrased by Frank H. Lee, Jr., at the 
twelfth Annual Dinner of the Men’s 
Hat Trade and Allied Industries, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, on 
January 13th, an occasion marked by 
the presence of a thousand leaders of 
the hat industry: 

“Danbury offers a rare environment 
to those seeking a location or a home. 
Danbury is deeply imbedded in Amer- 
ican history. Danbury is strengthened 
by the struggle of nearly three cen- 
turies. Danbury is set in surroundings 
of scenic beauty. Danbury is a mod- 
ern city, in touch with the finest ele- 
ments of American life. It produces 
goods on honor, putting service above 
profit, and thereby profiting the 


more.” 


FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 2) 


a tax bill, which will make minor 
changes in the surplus profits tax. It 
is not expected to contain any tax 
increases, except perhaps with respect 
to corporations, held by an individual 
or by a few persons, and designed 
to be used for tax evasion. Its purpose, 
inconsistent as it may seem, is appar- 
ently to relieve tax burdens without 
reducing taxes. 


The Agriculture Relief Bill 


The bill for agriculture relief, which 
has finally been passed by both houses 
of Congress after a bitter fight, seems 
to embody some drastic departures 
from traditional Government methods, 
if the chorus of opposition in and out 
of Congress can be believed. It was 
passed in the face of opposition from 
the National Grange and many other 
farm organizations. 

It has two main purposes, (1) to 
grant bonuses of some $400,000,000 
to farmers, and (2) by means of these 
bonuses and other devices to control 
the production of cotton, wheat and 
other so-called basic agricultural com- 
modities. It also provides for crop in- 
surance and crop loans, by the latter 
of which it is hoped to sustain prices 
if other means fail. It also provides 
for certain penalty taxes, where farm- 
ers exceed production quotas. In fact, 
nearly every possible device has been 


authorized in the bill, so that, if one 
fails another may be tried. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, who 
will administer the act, will be prac- 
tically a “czar” of agriculture if its 
provisions are Constitutional and can 
be carried successfully into effect. 


HIGH SPOTS 
By the Editor 


ESPITE the grave necessity of 

spurring lagging business by cre- 
ating a favorable atmosphere of confi- 
dence wherein industry and investors 
can operate with reasonable assurance 
of making a profit with the aid of 
good management and peaceful work- 
men, Congress continues to center its 
chief attention on industry control 
measures and investigations of indus- 
trial practices. 

Chief of these control measures and 
investigations together with their 
status during the week of February 
20 are as follows: 


1. Patman Chain Store Tax. Senti- 
ment for the revamped bill which 
would have taxed each store in a chain 
of 10 or more from $50 to $1,000 has 
waned so much that Rep. Patman has 
indicated that he will not push for his 
original draft, at least. The bill is 
pending in the House Ways and Means 
Committee which at the time of intro- 
duction was unfavorable to it. 


2. Hours and Wages. This dead- 
locked “must” bill is definitely in the 
compromise stage in the House Labor 
Committee, consideration being given 
to the following: 


A. Adoption of 1934 NRA wage 
scales as “standard,” permission being 
granted for differential shifts up and 
down. It would apply to all industry 
and employees except government 
workers and labor organizations and 
would give authority to a single ad- 
ministrator and an advisory of 9 in 
each industry to make adjustment of 
10%, up or down wage, in the 1934 
scale, allowing for sectional and spe- 
cial industrial conditions. 


B. Empowering the Federal Trade 
Commission to declare it an “unfair” 
practice and issue “‘cease and desist” 
orders where one company cut wages 
and lengthened hours in order to ob- 
tain a competitive advantage over an- 
other. 

The first plan exempts from re- 
quirements all industries paying all 
employees about 40¢ an hour and 
working them 40 hours a week or less. 
Also because of rising opposition to 
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the bill and the continued low busi- 
ness ebb, there has been some senti- 
ment for referring the whole matter 
to a joint commission for further 
study. 


3. Borah-O’Mahoney Industry Li- 
censing Bill. This bill being pushed by 
Senators Borah and O’Mahoney, al- 
though previously talked down with 
respect to its chances of passage, is 
today perhaps the greatest legislative 
threat to private enterprise. It is pend- 
ing before Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee with hearings starting March 1. 
As it is now drafted all state laws, 
regulations and decisions would have 
to yield to Federal control insofar as 
now or hereafter inconsistent with it. 
The Commission which would be set 
up to administer the Act would be 
free to prescribe any regulations it be- 
lieved necessary or appropriate to end 
the evils named in the preamble of 
the Act. 


4. Wagner Labor Act Amend- 
ments. This bill which would require 
that all Federal contracts be subject 
to compliance with National Labor 
Relations Act was sent to subcommit- 
tee of Senate Education and Labor 
Committee for hearings. 


5. Wheeler-Lea Bill, which would 
expand powers of Federal Trade Com- 
mission, after passing Senate and House 
and receiving approval of the Confer- 
ence Committee report by the House 
is now on Senate calendar. 


6. Patman bill to separate manu- 
facturing and retailing has been heard 
and is awaiting action by House In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


7. Government Reorganization bill 
has been reported to Senate and is 
awaiting discussion there. It would 
change the order of auditing govern- 
ment expenditures from “before spend- 
ing” to “after spending,” virtually 
leaving current expenditures without 
any “check rein” as now exerted by 
the Comptroller General’s office. 


8. Tax revision bill in House Ways 
and Means Committee. After being 
redrafted was set for action in the 
House after a long siege over the pen- 
alty tax on closely held corporations. 
The committee decided to retain this 
feature which will be bitterly con- 
tested on the House floor. The bill as 
redrafted included the Vinson modifi- 
cation exempting companies earning 
up to $75,000, making allowances for 
debt payment and granting 2 year ex- 
emptions for companies out of bank- 
ruptcy, etc. 


SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


Ask about rates for one or 
more of these spaces 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven —_ Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 

6 Union Ave. 
ENGRAVERS 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 
CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 


342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


Bridgeport 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 


433 Chapel St. New Haven 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 
Engineering & Chemical 
Service 
Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


NUM x 
: oe ee i: aes 


Ey Saeed 
Wuntfrid 6-665! 
MIGHT PHONE 

“Vlanchesten 8272 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 


Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


PLATTERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 


APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 
Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 


Trumbull St., Hartford 
RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York — Boston 
McCARTHY 
FREIGHT SYSTEM 


An outstanding motor freight 
service in New England 


General Offices Taunton, Mass. 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
INC., LTD. 


Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


ervice 
New York Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 








DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


The Use of Ratios in the Interpre- 
tation of the Balance Sheet. The 
interpretation of financial statements 
which has been dwelt upon in this 
column in recent months is herein 
concluded with the discussion of the 
use of ratios. 

In recent years, there has been a 
growing interest in the use of finan- 
cial ratios as an aid in the analysis 
and interpretation of balance sheets. 
The use of ratios in analyzing state- 
ments is not new. The current ratio 
has long been familiar, but the devel- 
opment of many of the other ratios 
is comparatively recent. The use of 
ratios requires little additional work, 
and is of value not only in making 
comparisons of several successive bal- 
ance sheets, but between several 
firms or with an average for a group 
of companies engaged in the same 
line of business. An intelligent use 
of financial ratios, however, can only 
be made if their limitations as well as 
their value are thoroughly understood. 
Their accuracy is dependent upon 
proper accounting methods implying 
an understanding of the true meaning 
of each of the accounts appearing on 
the balance sheet. Ratios should not 
be used alone, and are not meant to 
replace other methods used in inter- 
preting a balance sheet. Some of the 
more common ratios in use are: 


Quick Ratios—derived by divid- 
ing cash plus receivables, plus short 
term investments, by current liabili- 
ties. This ratio is often termed the 
acid test and indicates the immediate 
ability of the company to satisfy cur- 
rent liabilities. A ratio of one hundred 
per cent is usually considered favor- 


able. 


Current Ratio—derived by divid- 
ing current assets by current liabili- 
ties. This ratio is considered one of 
the highest importance as it indicates 
the current strength of the company 
and the amount of working capital. 
It is used together with the quick 
ratio by bankers and credit men in 
determining credit strength. What 
constitutes a satisfactory current ratio 
varies, dependent on the nature of the 
business, but a 2 to 1 ratio is generally 





accepted as a favorable showing. It 
is important here to note that a sat- 
isfactory current ratio may on analysis 
disclose other ratios that are unsatis- 
factory. 

Worth-Debt Ratio—derived by 
dividing net worth by the total in- 
debtedness. This ratio, like the current 
ratio, indicates credit strength but not 
so much from the point of view of 
liquidity. It shows the source of funds 
in the business and whether the credi- 
tors or owners control the business. 

Worth-Fixed Ratio — derived by 
dividing net worth by investment in 
fixed and other non-current assets. 
Indicates whether the capitalization is 
ample to take care of plant equity and 
other non-current assets and to pro- 
vide something for working capital. 


Sales-Inventory Ratio — derived 
by dividing cost of sales by inventory. 
This indicates the rate of inventory 
turnover, and efficiency of inventory 
control. For any line of business, 
there is a normal period required for 
the fabrication of finished goods and 
the carrying of excessive inventories 
whether in the form of raw material, 
work in process, or finished goods, 
not only adds an extra financial bur- 
den on the company by tying up work- 
ing capital, but increases the possibil- 
ity of loss through changing styles 
or obsolescence. 

Sales-Receivables Ratio—derived 
from the receivables and the average 
daily credit sales. This calculation gives 
a rough estimate of the number of 
days’ sales that are outstanding and 
by comparison with the credit terms 
on which sales are made will reflect 
the efficiency of the collection depart- 
ment and test the currentness of the 
receivables. 

Sales to Fixed Assets Ratio— 
derived by dividing the net sales by 
the fixed assets. Indicates the earning 
capacity of the plant investments. A 
comparison of this ratio in successive 
balance sheets of the same company 
gives some measure of efficiency of 
the productivity of the plant. 


kk * 
March Meeting. ‘What Sales Exec- 
utives Expect from Cost Men” will 
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be the subject of an address by Mr. 
G. C. Barry at the monthly meeting 
of Hartford Chapter, N. A. C. A., on 
March 15, 1938. Mr. Barry, who is 
Sales Manager of the Arrow-Hart & 
Hegeman Company, was originally 
announced for the regular February 
meeting. 


Transportation 


Consumer Victory Seen in Injunc- 
tion. The injunction granted recently 
by Federal Court of Appeals against 
the enforcement of price schedule pre- 
pared by the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission constitutes a vic- 
tory for the Consumers’ Counsel, and 
incidentally one for the Association 
which fought on the side of Consum- 
ers’ Counsel. The court ruled that the 
announcement of price schedules by 
the Commission without previous pub- 
lic hearings to hear consumer protest 
violated the Guffey Act under which 
the interests of the consumer were sup- 
posed to be taken into account when 
the rates were set, rather than ruling 
that the Commission had acted uncon- 
stitutionally. 


x*rk 


Coal Act May be Tested in Court. 
The brief but tumultuous life of the 
National Bituminous Coal Commission 
may reach a climax in the near future 
with an appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court on the constitutionality 
of the Guffey Coal Act of 1937, with 
the question to be raised by the Carter 
Coal Company, which now has its case 
before the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in New York. Regardless 
of the action of this Court, it is be- 
lieved that the other coal companies 
will carry the case to the Supreme 
Court. 

Although there is a widespread and 
growing attack being made upon the 
commission’s price-fixing methods, 
none of the other attacks is against 
the constitutionality of the act itself. 
The coal company is asking the Cir- 
cuit Court to suspend all prices apply- 
ing to the company on the ground 
that sufficient hearings were not held. 

kk 


Truck Association Names New 
Officers. James I. Doyle, vice presi- 
ident and general manager of the By- 
rolly Transportation Company, Water- 
bury, was elected president of the Mo- 


tor Truck Association of Connecticut 
at its annual meeting Thursday night, 
January 27, at Hotel Bond. Other offi- 
cers elected were: vice president, Moses 
A. Savin, New London; treasurer, Ed- 
mond B. Doyle, Hartford; executive 
secretary, Myles W. Illingworth. 

Directors, William A. Perrett, Man- 
chester; William M. Dunbar, Everett 
J. Arbour, Edward G. Mooney, all of 
Hartford; B. C. Edgerton, Joseph 
Kramer and James Rickard, all of 
Bridgeport; Peter N. Laskas, M. J. 
Dacey and Morris J. Bisnovich, all of 
Waterbury; R. E. Tomlinson and 
Louis A. Johns, both of New Haven; 
Stephen Smith, Meriden; Thomas A. 
Kelley, Torrington; Louis J. Gardella, 
Norwalk; and J. P. Mooney, Shelton. 

Speakers included Arthur W. Cowles 
of the tariff section of the Public Util- 
ities Commission; Deane F. Noble, 
ICC supervisor for Connecticut, and 
R. A. Hitch, special law and enforce- 
ment agent for the ICC. 

Myles W. Illingworth, executive 
vice president of the Association and 
spokesman for the truckers during the 
strike last fall, reviewed activities for 
1937. He reported membership in the 
association is now past 275. 


2k 


Ex Parte 123, 15% Case. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission began 
February 10, or the day after argu- 
ments were completed, formal consid- 
eration of Ex Parte 123, commonly re- 
ferred to as the 15% case which in- 
volves application of the carriers for 
15% increase in rates. The state co- 
operators who had sat through the 
hearings and arguments participated 
in the initial conference looking to 
the making of a decision in the matter. 

A widespread idea at the time con- 
sideration was begun held that a de- 
cision might be expected between 
March 1 and March 10. General rate 
cases such as this have not usually 
been disposed of in such relatively 
short periods. However, in this case, 
it is generally believed that the 
commissioners have been impressed 
throughout the hearing and arguments 
with the desirability of a speedy de- 
termination of the matter. 

* * * 


ICC Against Track Abandonment. 
An Interstate Commerce Commission 
examiner recommended that the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Company be denied permission to 
abandon a 32-mile branch line from 
Litchfield to Hawleyville, Connecti- 
cut. 


Examiner Jerome K. Lyle said an 
attempt would be made to effect fur- 
ther economies in operation before de- 
priving communities located on the 
line of railroad service. He pointed out 
“abundant testimony” indicating a 
public need of the railroad service. 

The ICC authorized the New Haven 
to abandon five and three-tenths miles 
of line between Hopkinton and Ash- 
land, Mass., but denied it authority 
to abandon five and three-tenths miles 
between Milford and Hopkinton. 

de 


Airlines Show Increased Traffic. 
Passenger traffic on the routes of 
American Airlines, Inc., hit an all-time 
high January record for the 10-year 
period, according to C. R. Smith, pres- 
ident. The total passengers carried dur- 
ing January 1938, were 16,599, as 
compared with 12,919 for January 
1937, a gain of 28.5 per cent. 
Records for the aviation industry 
for December 1937, revealed that 
American Airlines, Inc., carried 30 
per cent of the business done by all 
the airlines in the United States. 
Business on the various routes of 
the company showed the following 
percentage of increase: Chicago-Cin- 
cinnati-Washington, 129%; Boston- 


A 
Personal Shipping 


Service 


WALKER 
SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


24 State Street 
New York, N.Y. 


EXPORT, IMPORT 
AND 
SHIP CHARTERING 


AGENTS 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN S-S- CO. 
ANNOUNCES ITS 


Extended Service 


NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Sailings Twice Weekly. 
ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Boston, Camden, New York, 
Philadelphia, Port Newark. (Eastbound only, Norfolk.) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Westbound Joint Service 


with Arrow Line: 3 sailings every 16 days. Eastbound, 2 sail- 


ings every 16 days. 


ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Baltimore, Bridgeport, 
Charleston, Jacksonville, New London, Norfolk, Savannah. 
(Eastbound only, Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan, P.R., Wilming- 


ton, N. C.) 


PACIFIC COAST PORTS OF CALL (for both Services): 


Alameda, Astoria, Longview, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 


San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma. 


only, San Diego. ) 


(South Atlantic, Westbound 














Buffalo-Cleveland, 76%; Chicago-St. 
Louis-Dallas, 72%; Cleveland-Nash- 
ville, 35%; New York-Boston, 17%; 
Los Angeles-New York (Southern 
Transcontinental Route), 61%. 
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New Haven Makes Six-Year No- 
Death Record. Not a single passen- 
senger was killed on the New Haven 
Railroad during 1937, from any cause, 
thus completing on December 31 its 
sixth successive year without a single 
fatality in a New Haven train acci- 
dent. During this period more than 
200,000,000 passengers were carried, 
it was revealed in a report made by 
Howard §S. Palmer, president and 
treasurer, late in January. 

Commenting on this safety accom- 
plishment, President Palmer _ said: 
“These achievements in safety are very 
gratifying, and are the best evidence 
of the good condition of the road, its 
equipment, and the careful compe- 
tency of its employees.” 

* * * 


New Haven Contemplates New 
Rail Equipment. The New Haven 
Railroad contemplates the purchase of 
7,580 tons of 131-pound rail and ac- 
companying track materials, at a total 
cost of $587,000, the remodelling into 
modern coaches of 50 cars formerly 
used on the New York, Westchester 
and Boston railway, at a total cost of 
$700,000, and the overhauling and 
modernizing of 100 of the New Ha- 
ven’s old standard steel coaches at a 
cost of $553,000. 

The “Road’s” intention to make 
these purchases was made known in 
petitions presented February 2 to the 
United States District Court. 

* * * 


Fourth Section Hearings. The Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce Committee 
opened hearings Wednesday, February 
23 on H. R. 1668, the Pettengill 
Fourth Section Bill. Railroad interests 
appeared as the first witnesses. James 
P. Haynes, chairman of the National 
Industrial Traffic League’s special com- 
mittee on Fourth Section, presented 
the views of that organization. 


Foreign Trade 


New Tariff Rates for Mexico. 
Shipments to Mexico made after Jan- 
uary 17 will be subjected to the new 
duty rates as announced in the Mexi- 
can. “Diario Oficial” dated December 
31, 1937. It is stated that these higher 
rates are temporary and will apply 
through April in order to keep for- 





eign trade in balance during the pe- 
riod when exports are normally low. 
After May 1, it is expected that these 
rates will be reduced. 

The present increase is 500% on 
radio bulbs; 400% on radio receivers 
without cabinets, shovels, kraft paper; 
567% on ovens, not electric; 300% on 
switches, switchboards, automatic 
liquid counting machines, automatic 
gas counting machines; 250% on au- 
tomobiles; 200% on tiles, iron and 
steel pipes, locks, bearings, furniture, 
articles, etc.; potassium and sodium 
carbonates, potassium and sodium ni- 
trates; patent medicines, blank films, 
mills, sewing machines, cameras, 
wooden spools; 150% on hides and 
skins, almonds, plywood, wood, lan- 
terns, lamps, paper, machines and ap- 
paratus, spinning machines, weaving 
machines and wheels. 

Many other items have been in- 
creased over 100%. The complete tar- 
iff list covers many pages. Specific in- 
quiries as to individual items may be 
obtained from “Exporters’ Digest” or 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Detailed informa- 
tion on these rates may be obtained 
by writing the Association. 


= @ @ 


January Meeting of Foreign Trade 
Committee. The January meeting of 
the Association’s Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee convened at 7:15 p. m. at the 
Home Club, Meriden, on January 20, 
with committee members present as 
follows: Messrs. James E. Bryan, chair- 
man; Edgar H. Long; Charles H. En- 
gelke; John D. Garrett; Joseph M. 
Schaeffer; A. Ribadeneyra; Herbert F. 
Beebe; A. C. Hine and C. L. Eyanson 
of the Association’s staff. 


Guests were present as follows: 
Messrs. L. N. Mitchell of the Inter- 
national Silver Company, Meriden; 
B. H. Smith, R. Wallace and Sons 
Manufacturing Company, Walling- 
ford; A. Bordes, The Bassick Company, 
Bridgeport; H. C. Butterworth of the 
Russell Manufacturing Company, Mid- 
dletown; and Royal H. Miller. 

At this meeting Mr. James A. Far- 
rell, chairman of the board, National 
Foreign Trade Council, was nominated 
as the committee’s first choice and 
Thomas J. Watson of the Interna- 
tional Business Machine Corporation 
as second choice to receive the Cap- 
tain Robert Dollar’s annual memorial 
award for services performed in the 
interest of foreign trade. Other sub- 
jects discussed were 4s follows: Cairo 
Conference on Cable Rates; Proposed 
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Survey of Foreign Trade in 1937 by 
Association; Brazilian Exchange Situ- 
ation; Freight Forwarders Service 
Charges; Trade Agreements with 
Great Britain and Turkey; Exchange 
Situation in Nicaragua. 

ke * 


March Meeting Scheduled at 
Bridgeport. The March meeting of 
the Association’s foreign trade com- 
mittee is scheduled to be held at 6:30 
p- m., March 24, at the University 
Club, Bridgeport. Those planning to 
attend this dinner should write the 
Association’s foreign trade secretary 
and be on hand at 6:30 p. m. sharp. 

The meeting convenes around 7:45 
p- m. 

* * 


Nicaraguan Agreement Partly Re- 
scinded. By an exchange of notes 
which took place at Nicaragua on 
February 8, 1938, the government of 
the United States and Nicaragua 
agreed that, in view of the difficult 
financial situation with which Nica- 
ragua is confronted, certain provisions 
of the trade agreement between the 
two countries signed on March 11, 
1936, must be modified. A subsequent 
agreement was reached whereby the 
reciprocal tariff concessions made on 
various commodities by each country 
will cease to be in force on or after 
March 10, 1938. The remainder of the 
agreement, however, which consists of 
exchange agreements and most-fa- 
vored-nation provisions, will continue 
in full force. The Nicaraguan govern- 
ment has expressed its readiness to take 
up the question of renewing the treaty 
rates as soon as it may be practicable 
to do so. 

The Nicaraguan government has 
further stated that, while the conver- 
sion rates between the paper and gold 
cordoba will be increased for Customs 
collection purposes, it does not con- 
template increasing its basic rates of 
duty on the products of the United 
States specified in the trade agreement. 

kk 


Australia to Get Concessions. Be- 
cause the government of Australia on 
December 7, 1937, made an announce- 
ment of intention to abolish import 
restrictions and of action subsequently 
taken which effectively restores to 
American exporters without discrim- 
ination the market possibilities they 
formerly enjoyed in Australia, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt directed, beginning 
February 1, 1938, that the products 
of Australia entering the United 
States shall be accorded most-favored- 






























































































































































nation tariff treatment. This prefer- 
ential treatment of Australia was dis- 
continued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on August 1, 1936, through 
Presidential action because Australia 
had undertaken in May, 1936, a form 
of import restriction resulting in dis- 
criminations against United States 
commerce and diversion of imports to 
other sources. By rescinding this action 
in accordance with its announcement 
on December 7, 1937, the status of 
Australia was again placed on a par 
with all other nations, except Ger- 
many, in receiving most-favored-na- 
tion treatment after February 1. 

* * * 


United States to Negotiate An- 
other Treaty with Canada. The 
State Department has just announced 
its formal intention to negotiate a 
new reciprocal tariff treaty with Can- 
ada, which, if completed, will make 
the second with that country within 
a period of three years. The United 
States signed its first agreement with 
Canada on November 15, 1935, which 
became effective on January 1 of 
1936. 

The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation has prescribed that all in- 
formation and views, in writing, and 
all applications for supplemental oral 
presentation of views must be sub- 
mitted not later than 12:00 o’clock 
noon, March 12, 1938, to “Chairman, 
Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, Old Land Office Building, 8th 
and E Streets, N. W., Washington, 
D. C.” Supplemental oral statements 
will be heard at a public hearing be- 
ginning at 10:00 a. m. on April 4, 
1938, before the committee in the 
Hearing Room of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in the Old Land Office Building. 
Written statements must be either 
typewritten or printed and must be 
submitted in sextuple, of which one 
copy must be sworn to. Appearance at 
hearing is limited to those persons who 
have filed written statements and who 
have within the time prescribed made 
written application for a hearing. All 
statements made at such hearings shall 
be under oath. 

The products of interest to Con- 
necticut manufacturers on which the 
United States will consider granting 
concessions to Canada were listed on 
pages attached to the Association’s 
General Bulletin No. 625, dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1938. 

The Association offers its assistance 
to any of its members in the prepara- 
tion of briefs, or in giving further de- 
tails and information concerning the 








treaty and the products to be dealt 
with, upon written or telephone re- 
quest. 
a a 

Foreign Trade Up $1,500,000,000 
Over 1936. The Commerce Depart- 
ment has recently announced that 
U. S. foreign trade—exports and im- 
ports combined — increased $1,500,- 
000,000 in 1937 over 1936. 

Exports during the year totaled $3,- 
346,000,000, an increase of $890,000,- 
000 over 1936. Imports totaled $3,- 
084,000,000, or a gain of $661,000,- 
000 over 1936. Favorable trade bal- 
ance of the United States in 1937 was 
$261,597,000. 

The Commerce Department said 
that purchases abroad of products es- 
sential to rearmament programs, com- 
bined with general improvement in 
economic conditions during the first 
three-quarters of the year, contributed 
largely to the expansion of exports. 


MEMO PAD 


Editor’s Note. The following notes 
are reminders of the most impor- 
tant bulletins sent to members 
from January 22 to February 21, 
the closing date for the March 
issue of the magazine. 


Inserts for Your Federal Social Se- 
curity Act Manual Volumes I and 
II. General Bulletin No. 622, dated 
January 24, 1938. Encloses Tax and 
Information Return Calendars to be 
inserted in Volumes I and II respec- 
tively as page 600. 

State Department Publishes Sup- 
plementary List of Products on 
Which U. S. will Negotiate in 
Treaty with Great Britain. Gen- 
eral Bulletin No. 623, dated January 
26, 1938. Encloses list of products. 


Industry and Congress in 1938,— 
a résumé of Legislation being consid- 
ered in Congress which is of interest 
to industry. 


Secretary Roper Calls Conference 
of “Small Businessmen.” General 
Bulletin No. 624, dated January 29, 
1938. 

United States Declares Formal In- 
tention to Negotiate Another Re- 
ciprocal Tariff Treaty with Can- 
ada. General Bulletin No. 625, dated 
February 1, 1938. Encloses list of 
products on which the United States 
will consider granting concessions to 


Canada. 
Australia to Receive Benefits of 
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Reciprocal Treaty Tariff Conces- 
sions. General Bulletin No. 626, dated 
February 1, 1938. 

Inserts for Revised Manual on Fed- 
eral Social Security Act—Volume 
I—Unemployment Compensation. 
Manual Instruction Sheet No. 1, dated 
February 5, 1938, attached to the fol- 
lowing: Social Security Tax Office 
Decisions; Forms; Index to Social Se- 
curity Tax Office Decisions; Index to 
Forms. 


Inserts for Revised Manual on Fed- 
eral Social Security Act—Volume 
II—Old Age Benefits. Manual In- 
struction Sheet No. 2, dated Febru- 
ary 5. 


Wagner Amendment Places NLRB 
Dictatorship over Industries doing 
Government Business. General Bul- 
letin No. 627, dated February 7, 1938. 
Of vital importance to companies do- 
ing business with the Federal govern- 
ment or any of its agencies, or those 
having loans or grants from same. 


Lump-Sum Old-Age Insurance 
Payments. General Bulletin No. 
628, dated February 8, 1938. Attaches 
mimeographed sheet pertaining to 
lump-sum payments in connection 
with the Federal Old-Age Insurance 
section of the Social Security Act, for 
posting but not for inclusion in the 
Social Security Manuals. 


Tax Reminders. Taxation Bulletin 
No. 143, dated February 8, 1938. Sub- 
jects stated in separate paragraphs in- 
clude: Relicf on Property Assessments; 
Deadline Soon on State Corporation 
Reports; Returns Now Due on Wages, 
Dividends, etc.; Ruling on Deductions 
for Employees’ Pension Trusts; Em- 
ployees’ “SS” Tax Paid by Employer 
is Business Expense; Association to Ap- 
pear on Federal Revenue Bill. 


Final Date for Hearing Applica- 
tions February 19—British Tariff 
Treaty. General Bulletin No. 629, 
dated February 9, 1938. 


Solicitors — Magazines and News- 
papers. General Bulletin No. 631, 
dated February 15, 1938. 


Trade Agreement with Nicaragua 
Partly Rescinded. General Bulletin 
No. 630, dated February 15, 1938. 


Tax Reminders. Taxation Bulletin 
No. 144, dated February 15, 1938. 
Subjects of paragraphs are as follows: 
Revised Advice on Disallowance of 
Accrued Expenses; California Reaches 
out for Interstate Transactions; Roy- 
alty is Nondeductible Rent Under 
State Law; Corporation Report Due 
with Town Clerk. 
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General Summary. During January 
the level of general business activity 
in Connecticut was approximately 3 
points below December, the combined 
business index declining to 24.5% be- 
low the estimated normal. However, 
available reports indicate that in spite 
of the lower level for the month as 
a whole the trend during the month 
was about horizontal. The sharp de- 
cline in employment and man-hours 
abated during the first half of the 


month and in the latter half activity 





GENERAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


for the first half of February indicate 
no significant change from the level 
of January, increases in some lines of 
activity being offset by moderate de- 
creases in others. 

In the United States during Janu- 
ary the general business pattern cor- 
responded with that in Connecticut. 
Data for the month as a whole, sea- 
sonally adjusted, indicated moderate 
improvement in the production of steel 
and pig-iron and freight carloadings, 
but decreases in the production of elec- 





ruary 5 the index of wholesale prices 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
declined 0.9% largely as the result of 
decreases of 3% in the price of farm 
products and foods. All other com- 
modities as a group were but 0.4% 
below four weeks earlier. 

The cost of living during January 
declined more than 1% below Decem- 
ber and was only slightly higher than 
twelve months earlier. Further de- 
creases occurred in the cost of clothing 
and rent and a sharper decrease took 
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showed a moderate tendency to in- 
crease. Compared with December both 
the number of man-hours worked and 
factory employment were moderately 
below December. On the other hand, 
cotton textile mill activity, which had 
declined to 54% below normal in De- 
cember, stood at —45% in January. 
Mills which had closed for inventory 
and other purposes late in 1937 had 
reopened and were operating on cur- 
tailed schedules. Freight carloadings 
originating in Connecticut increased 
less than the usual seasonal amount 
over December and there was a fur- 
ther moderate contraction in ship- 
ments of metal tonnage. Building work 
in progress remained stationary for the 
third successive month. Available data 











tric power and automobiles. Textile 
mill activity in both the cotton and 
rayon industries showed a decided 
pick-up over the preceding month. 
The weekly business index of the New 
York Times has in general pursued a 
horizontal course since the first of Jan- 
uary. Steel mill operations have in- 
creased to about 30% of capacity 
while freight carloadings have also 
shown a tendency to expand. Automo- 
bile production has been curtailed well 
below the level of last year in line 
with retail demand. Stocks of new and 
used cars continued burdensome al- 
though it was felt in automobile cir- 
cles that the arrival of spring would 
improve the general situation. 

During the four weeks ended Feb- 
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place in the price of foods which for 
the country as a whole was 3% below 
December and 6% below January 
1936. Food prices in New Haven and 
Bridgeport declined approximately 5% 
from December and were also well be- 
Jow last year. 


Financial. The number and gross li- 
abilities of failures in Connecticut 
during the four weeks ended February 
§ continued to run below the corre- 
sponding period last year. The number 
of corporations formed and the aggre- 
gate capital stock involved were also 
less than a year ago. Real estate sales 
have decreased somewhat more than 
seasonally expected while the value of 





mortgage loans is approximately the 
same as in early 1937. 


Construction. During the four weeks 
ended February 5 the number and 
value of building permits issued in 
Connecticut declined from the previ- 
ous period and were sharply lower than 
a year earlier. New residential build- 
ing was held back to some extent until 
the Federal housing bill of 1938 was 
enacted. The terms of this act liberal- 
ized the time payments on new homes 
and reduced the carrying charges. 
Since the enactment of the bill there 
has been considerable inquiry at banks 
and other lending institutions indicat- 
ing the possibility of an expansion in 
residential building during the coming 
year. 

The value of building contracts 
awarded in 37 states in January de- 
creased less than seasonally from a 
month earlier and was somewhat above 
the average monthly level during 1936 
and 1937. Compared with last year 
contracts awarded for new public 
works and utilities advanced 50% 
while other residential and non-resi- 
dential building showed a sharp de- 
crease. 


Labor and Industry. As mentioned 
above the general level of manufac- 
turing activity in Connecticut for 
January as a whole showed a moderate 
decrease from December. The index of 
the number of man-hours worked 
stood at —22°%, in January compared 
with -—18% in December and +6% 
in January 1937. The decrease in fac- 
tory employment amounted to 3% 
during the month and 15% from 12 
months earlier. The average weekly 
wage per factory employee allowing 
for seasonal variations and changes in 
the cost of living declined further in 
January and was 17% lower than the 
high point reached in April 1937. Re- 
ports from the various cities in Con- 
necticut indicated varying tendencies 
during the month. Small increases over 
December occurred in the number of 
man-hours worked in Hartford and 
New Britain whereas decreases took 
place in factories in Bridgeport, Bris- 
tol and New Haven. In comparison 
with January 1937 Hartford and New 
Haven reported decreases of approxi- 
mately 20% whereas in Bridgeport, 
Bristol and New Britain decreases in 
excess of 30% were reported. Em- 
ployment in Waterbury brass factories 
fell off only slightly following several 
months of much larger reductions. In 
Torrington and Stamford employment 
was 3% below December and 8% and 


3%, respectively, below January 1937. 
The latest data issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, for De- 
cember 1937, point to a slight decrease 
in average hourly earnings in the 
United States as a whole. Decreases 
in hourly rates have also been an- 
nounced, particularly in the textile in- 
dustry, during January. 


Trade. According to a report issued 
by the U. S. Federal Reserve Board 
the index of sales by department stores 
in the United States during January 
advanced to 90% of the 1923-1925 
average compared with 89% in De- 
cember. Weekly sales data which are 
compiled for department stores in the 
northeastern section of the country in- 
dicate that retail trade during Feb- 
ruary has been maintained close to the 
January level. 


Transportation. Freight carloadings 
originating in Connecticut showed 
only a minor decrease in January from 
December but were 26% below Jan- 
uary 1937. On the entire New Haven 
Road shipments of automobiles and 
building materials were curtailed about 
50% from a year ago while loadings 
of merchandise in less-than-carload 


lots showed a decrease of 20%. 


Editor’s Note: In this column ap- 
pears a brief description of the 
books and pamphlets which, in the 
opinion of a business librarian and 
the editor, will be helpful to the 
business man. This month’s sugges- 
tions are made by Miss Mildred 
Potter, Librarian, Business Branch, 
Hartford. 


Encyclopedia of Banking and Fi- 
nance, 1937 Edition—G. G. 
Mumm 

Fourth revision of a very complete 
book on finance and banking arranged 
in dictionary form. In it are included 
all new acts pertaining to banking, as 
well as explanations of all New Deal 
laws. It is an excellent reference vol- 
ume for business men. 


How Some People Make More 
Money Than Others—R. W. 
Sherman 

After a person gets the job—what 
should he expect from it? When 
should he expect a raise in salary? 

What sort of training is needed after 
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he has the job? How should he ap- 
proach the boss? A great deal is learned 
during the first year in business. The 
person who has the job, but wants to 
be successful in it should read this. 


How to Develop Personal Power— 
Dick Carlson 

The methods of developing per- 
sonal power listed here grew out of 
the author’s experiences in teaching 
this material to his students at the 
University of California. It also in- 
cludes many suggestions for self- 
analysis and self-improvement. 


National Debt and Government 
Credit — Twentieth Century 
Fund, Inc. 

Has the unprecedented government 
debt already undermined government 
credit? Would further increases in debt 
seriously threaten the confidence of 
American investors? In this study an 
attempt is made to define and analyze 
government credit; to trace the re- 
lationship between government debt 
policies and credit; to portray the 
growth of the debt and expenditures 
of the United States government; and 
to consider the possible dangers of ac- 
cumulating further debts. 


Practical Business Speaking — 
W. P. Sanford and W. H. 
Yaeger 

An excellent book which grew out 
of a realization of the need for specific 
training in the types of business 
speeches, and in personal and group 
conferences. The authors have put into 
it the fundamental principles under- 
lying effective business speaking 
which they have tested by their own 
experience, and the experience of many 
men in business and industry. The 
three parts of the work, Principles of 
business speaking, Types of business 
talks, and Personal and group confer- 
ences, are designed to meet the need 
for practical instruction in the speak- 
ing of everday business life. 


Yours to Venture—R. R. Upde- 
graft 
Many volumes have been written 
on the analysis of current economic, 
political and social trends. But not 
much has been written on how man 
can harness his own precious energy, 
time and talents to the changing times 
and trends, instead of being dazed by 
the confusion all about him. The au- 
thor discusses the latter subject which 
should be of value to everybody who 
wishes to clear his vision, and get a 
perspective on the times and their op- 
portunities. 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, listing products manufactured in Connecticut by company, seeks 
to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and produc- 
Not finding any given listing, buyers should write this department for further information. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broaday 


New York 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Advertising Printing 

The Case Lockwood & Brainard Xo Hartford 
Adverting, Speciaiies 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 

Aero Webbing Products 

Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp East Hartford 
eo Aircraft Div United Aircraft Corp 
Bridgeport 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (email) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Ordes) 
aterbury 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Artificial Leather 

The Permatex Fabrics Co 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 

Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 

Assemblies, Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

Automotive & Service Station Bounpeeet 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Bristol 


Balls 
Th fom Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
Hartford 
The Srertford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) ; Hartford 
rrels 


Ba 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
_ Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Meriden 
Corp on and 


Stamford 
New Britain 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Charles Parker Co 
Bearings 
Norma Hoffmann Bearings 
roller) 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 


New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 


Bells 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Co 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
Montville 


East Hampton 
New Haven 
East Hampton 


Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Milldale 


New Haven 
New Haven 
Montville 


Norwich 


Robertson Paper Box Co 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 
rods) Bristol 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Brass Stencils—Iinterchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 


Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


Bridgeport 

The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

jets M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Schwanda & Sons 


Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 


The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co 
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New Britain 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 


( Adv.) 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) 
The Derby Castings Co (heavy 


Meriden 


New London 


Meriden 

bronze) 
Seymour 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 

Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 

Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 


Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 


Naugatuck 
Bridgeport 


Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
The Skinner Chuck Co New Britain 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 


lay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
ocks 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co 
s Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (The Johnson) 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 


Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
. Conduits 
The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


New London 


(Paper) 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 

Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 
blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 

The American Brass Co (sheet, 


wire, rods. 
tubes) 


Waterbury 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Copper (continued) 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe 
tubing) 


Bristol 

and service 

Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 


The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 


The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Cork Cots ; 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell oe) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Gair Thomas Containers Div of the Robert 

Gair Co Inc New London 
Corsets 

The Strouse, Adler Co 78 Olive St New Haven 
Cosmetics 

The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 

Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 


The Gilman Brothers Gilman 


Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery . 
Remington Arms Co Inc _ Bridgeport 
Sta-Brite Products Corp New Haven 
Cut Stone : 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 


The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 

The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth mill- 
ing) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 

Dictaphone Corporation 

Die Castings ; 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 

Dies 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw _ Corp 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Dispersions of Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 


New London 


Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 
Driers 
American Mach & Fdry Co 
Div (industrial) 
Druggists Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Dyers and Finishers 
The Aspinook Company 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 
Elastic Cords & Braids 


Crawford Oven 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Jewett City 


The Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 
Elastic Webbing f 
The Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co Winsted 

Electric Cables . 
Rockhestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 

The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Middletown 


Electric Cords 7 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
Electric Fixture Wire | 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Panel Boards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co 
Plainville 


The 
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— CONTINUED — 


Electric Wire 
The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 
New Haven 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 

Electrical Control [enee 

The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 

The Embalmers’ Supp y Co Westport 


Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 
craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 

Envelopes 

Curtis 1000 Ine 

Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Hartford 


Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Ilaven 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill wenenoring. Co (snap) Waterbury 
elt 
American Felt Co Glenville 


Fibre Board 
The C H oo Co North Westchester 


i Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co _ Hartford 


Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Fire Hose 

Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 

Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 


The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
" Fishing Equipment 
1e 


Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, 


lines) 
Bristol 
Fishing & ines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Floor Mats 


East Hampton 


Lambson Specialty Co (industrial & safety 
mats) Meriden 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 

Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 

Foundries 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 


The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
The Bullard Company Bridgeport 
Foundry Riddles 

The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Rolock Ine (brass, galvanized, steel) 
Southport 


Furniture—Upholstered 
Eastern Lounge Co Inc 91 West St New Milford 


Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Hartford 

Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Gears 
The Snow & Petrelli Mfg Co (reverse and 
reduction) New Haven 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Glass Working Equipment 


Hartford-Empire Co Hartford 
Golf Equipment 

The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, 

bags) Bristol 


Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
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Grind 
Centerless Grinding Wats ( poduetion 


custom) 70 Knowlton § a . 
Grinding Wheels 

The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co 

1302 W Broad St Bridgeport 


Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 
industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers, Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 


Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 


Spring a 
eating Apparatus 
Crane Company 


Elmwood 


Hartford 


Bristol 


Bridgeport 
Heating Pads 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D. Brenson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Hose pee 
The Ansonia O & C 
Hose Seepedion Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


New Britain 


Ansonia 


Bridgeport 
Hospital > ~~ 

The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 
Industrial Finishes 

Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial Ovens 
American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 


Div (all processes—batch and conveyor 
types) New Haven 
Insecticides 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 


Seymour 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 

Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 


Sargent and Company New Haven 


The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Kitchen Tools 
Wallace Bros Wallingford 
Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company New Britain 
Labels 


1 & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 


Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 


Lacquering 
Ball & Socket Mfg Co (film application) 
West Cheshire 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co - Haven St, New Haven 
mps 
The Rostand Mfg ‘Games (brass, 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, 
table and as = Blake St New Haven 
atex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


colonial 


New York 

Leather 
The Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co (hat. gar- 
ment & fancy) Bethel 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonbury 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 


The GE 


New Haven 


The Excelsior Hardware Co tamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 













Locks—Zipper 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Bullard Company Bridgeport 


The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 


Chain & 


Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St 
Metal Products—Stampings 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 


Branford 


New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Ansonia 


Metal Soreneiies 

_pWinsted Hardware Mfg Co 
“he Excelsior Hardware Co Seymour 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmings) West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Metal Stampings 


Winsted 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 


he H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 


Co (steel) 141 
ew Haven 
resisting for 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg 
Brewery St 


The Sessions Foundry Co (heat 


non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 


Nippers 
The Wm Schollhorn Co New Haven 


Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Oil Burner Equipment 
Wallingford Steel Co (heat resisting steel) 
Wallingford 


Milldale 


Hartford 


Oil Burners 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Ovens 

American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 

Div (bakers’ ovens—reel & conveyor types, 

industrial ovens—all types) New Haven 


Paints and Enamels 


Keeler & Long Inc. Waterbury 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paints and Varnishes 
Keeler & Long Inc. Waterbury 


Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 
Paper Boxes 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 


National Folding -_ Co (folding) New Haven 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St 
Ansonia 
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Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 


Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Pewter Ware 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


pe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) a 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & cop 
a 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fitters’ Tools & Equipment 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Plastic Products 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc (made of 
Bakelite) New Haven 


Branford 


Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Pliers 
The Wm Schollhorn Co New Haven 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff ss Co 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 


Malleable Iron Branford 


Danielson 
Presse: 
The Standard Mechinett’ Co (plastic molding, 


embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 


Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United 
Aircraft Corp East Hartford 
Pruners 
The Wm Schollhorn Co New Haven 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 
The Wm Schollhorn Co (hand) 414 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Putty Setpore~-Bioiater! 
The Fletcher Terry C Box 415 Forestville 
Railroad ‘Benipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks 
rors for passenger cars) 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


and mir- 
Milford 


Rocky Hill 
Stamford 


Refractories 
Howard Companv 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
automotive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


New Haven 


Southport 


Manchester 


Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
and non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 
Rods 


The Bristol Brass Corp brass and 
bronze) 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 


Bristol 


Stratford 
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Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 

Rubber Chemicals 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 

Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Stratford 


Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 

Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co 


New Haven 


Middletown 


United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. Royal Foot- 
wear) Naugatuck 


Rubber Goods 
The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co 
New Haven 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc New Haven 
Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubbish Burners 
P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 


The John 
New Haven 


Scissors i 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 


The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Works : 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 


The Eastern Machine Screw Cor 


Truman & Barclay St New Haven 


The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 

The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 

Sargent and Company New Haven 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 2 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Shaving Preparations 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and _ copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Shoe Laces 
The Ansonia O & C Co Ansonia 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Silverware 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (tableware, nickel 
silver, silver plate and sterling) Wallingford 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 


International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company oem) 

Speakers 

Cinaudagraph Corp’ (High Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) Stamford 


New Haven 















































































































































































































































































































































































Special Parts : 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 
cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Sporting Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring %o Inc (mattresses and 


Derby 
New Haven 


New London 


upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat ; 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 


The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated. 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div 
Spring Corp 
Stainless Steel Ware 
Sta-Brite Products Corp 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Stamps 
& Pettis Mfg Co 


Bridgeport 


Associated | 
Bristol 


New Haven 
New London 


(steel) 141 
New Haven 


The Hoggson 
Brewery St 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div 
Spring Corp 


Associated 
Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 
Stapling Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 


Steel 
Wallingford Steel Co (strip and sheets cold 
roll led) Wallingford 
Wallingford Steel Co (cold rolled strip and 
stainless) Wallingford 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Steel Goods 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 

Waterbury 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 

Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Surgical Supplies 
The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tableware—Stainless Stcel 


International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wailingford 
Tableware—Tin Plate 
Wallace Bros Wallingford 


Tacking Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 


Norwalk 
Tanks 

The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tape 


The Seamless Rubber Co Inc 
The Russell Mfg Co 

Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


New Haven 
Middletown 
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Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 

Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Textile Machinery 
Machine Company 2 Laurel St 


New Haven 
Moodus 


The Merrow 


Hartford 

Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 


The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Timers, Interval 

The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Tinning 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Tools 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 


The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 
able speed) Bristol 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 


Tube Clips 

The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 

32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 

The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Seine 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, American 
Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 


Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 


Venetian Blind Webs 


Jewett City 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Vises 
Meriden 


The Charles Parker Co 








Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 


& non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristoi 

Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 
bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
ire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 
bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 


The Accurate Insulated Wire Co 85 Willow St 


4 New Haven 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 


Bridgeport 


The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 


lated) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 


East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The Cole-Roscoe Mfg Co 
The C O i Mfg Corp 
The John P 


South Norwalk 
Southport 

Smith Co 423-33 wa, el St 
ew Haven 

Wire Connectors 

The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire pouming. Dies 

° 


The Waterbury Wire Die Waterburv 
a Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Forms 


The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 

The Patent Button Co Waterbur 

The American Buckle Co (overall cslneniaaeh 


West Haven 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Scovill 


Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 


Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 


Bridgeport 


woodwork) Hartford 
Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute compet) 
imsbury 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 





NEW LISTINGS ARE BEING ADDED TO 


IT’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT” DEPARTMENT 


ARE your products listed? 


EACH ISSUE 


a listing per month. 


The cost is less than 50 cents 
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THE SENATOR IS RIGHT 


slovakians, will have done their work. 

Is it any wonder that Senator Ma- 
loney was opposed to the original bill? 
Is it any wonder that he now joins 
others in a desire to know whether or 
not at least some measure of the pres- 
ent unemployment is due to the fact 
that American working men and work- 
ing women cannot compete with for- 
eign workers who receive a wage 
which any American industrialist 
producing in this country would be 
ashamed to pay? 

The United States contains over 5% 
of the land area of the world, nearly 
6%2% of the world population. It 
consumes nearly 60% of the world 
rubber, over 20% of its sugar, nearly 
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three-fourths of its silk, nearly 50% 
of its copper, about 70% of its petro- 
leum, nearly 50% of its coffee, over 
50% of its tin, and nearly 40% of its 
coal. Our good government has in its 
coffers nearly half, or $11,000,000,000, 
of the world’s gold. The purchasing 
power of the people who live in these 
United States is greater by far than 
all of the five hundred million Euro- 
peans, and still greater than a billion 
Asiatics. 

Yes, we are a great nation, and 
while much of the rest of the world 
is engaged in throat-cutting, and mil- 
itaristic gymnastics, we are at peace, 
and yet this rich, great consuming na- 
tion has an unemployment bier of up- 


wards of twelve million souls. 


No less than fifty major plans, be- 
ginning with the NRA, have been 
tried and have been found wanting— 
evidence?—yes, plenty, for there are 
now as many unemployed as_ there 
were at the beginning of the depres- 
sion. Why not try another plan—a 
simple one indeed?—Cease trade treaty 
making, increase import tariffs where 
necessary, and give American indus- 
try and labor a chance. 


The Senator is right. He was right 
when he opposed the reciprocal tariff 
act when it was brought up before 
the United States Senate. He is still 
right today. 


“THE CONNECTICUT MARKET ISN'T 
IMPORTANT TO US” 


—said one Connecticut producer recently. He was right for the facts proved 
that 98% of his products found markets in other states and foreign countries. 


But if you are one of the hundreds of producers who have a logical mar- 
ket for your raw materials, semi-finished or finished products among Connect- 
icut industries you can’t afford to “miss a bet” in cultivating it. 


Your best “‘bet”’ is an ad published in each issue of Connecticut Industry 
—the only industrial magazine in the state giving coverage to key executives 
in industries employing over 90% of the industrial workers in the state. Such 
coverage, plus several thousand other interested readers, both inside and 
beyond state lines, demands a share of the advertising budget of the pro- 
ducer who would profit most in the Connecticut industrial market. 


Ask for a 


CONNECTICUT 


50 Lewis 


rate card 


Street 


today 


INDUSTRY 


Hartford 























































































Service 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


materials for sale 





CONDULETS and fittings, remnants of covering materials—velours, 
velvets, mohair, tapestries, denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-fin- 
ished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel 
and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tub- 
ing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of material used 
in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and flooring, knife switches 
—new and many sizes; carload C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet, 
acid proof pipe fittings, 124 bars screw stock varying thicknesses and 
lengths, white absorbent tissue process from cotton, rotary convertor. 
colors and dyes—large anneal copper with high silver content in rolls 
J. H. Williams’ wrenches variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons 
in assorted colors; and soft in assorted sizes. 


equipment for sale 





ANNUNCIATORS, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, belt stretchers, 
blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, woolen; car 
loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; clock sys- 
tems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, 
cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop ham- 
mers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


for sale or rent 





FOR RENT. In Hartford, Connecticut, units of 5,000 to 16,000 
sq. ft. in fully sprinklered modern building suitable for light or 
heavy manufacturing. Elevator, heat, watchman service included in 
rental. New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad siding avail- 
able. Out of flood area. Will rent at reasonable rates. For particulars 
apply to Billings and Spencer Company, Nelson Smith, 75 Pearl 
Street, Hartford, or your own broker. 

FOR SALE. One Elliott Addressing Machine in good condition. For 
further particulars and price, Address S. E. 95. 


WANTED. A used 20 foot trailer, without furniture; one formerly 
used for demonstrating products would answer. Address Charles A. 
Post, 476 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn. Tel. 2-4195. 


FOR SALE. Steam Fire Pump. One “Worthington-Knowles” stand- 
ard underwriters pump, 16” x 9” x 12”. Capacity 750 gallons per 
minute or 3 good 14%” smooth nozzle streams, full speed 70 Rev. 
per minute. A-1 condition. It may be inspected on its present founda- 
tion. Low price for quick sale. Write Box No. S. E. 97. 

FOR SALE. 1 Universal Displayer with five wings, size 26 x 43; 
also 2 Hooven Typewriters. Make us your best offer. Address S. E. 98. 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 

FOR SALE. Wood Bending Business. Machinery, tools, forms, patterns 
and some lumber. Business now operating, but space occupied by this 
department required for other purposes. Sales to furniture, sporting 
goods, boat building and aircraft industries. Pratt, Read & Co., Inc., 
Deep River, Connecticut. 


Section 


[32] 








FOR SALE. 100 H. P. Ames Steam Engine direct connected to 
2 phase 240 volt Generator, complete with switchboard, transformer, 
etc. Excellent condition. This unit is reasonably priced for early dis- 


posal. Address S. E. 104. 


employment 





FINANCIAL AND MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE. A certified pub- 
lic accountant in Connecticut who has had a world of past experience 
in charge of an office of a large national accounting firm for some 
eight years and several years previous and subsequent experience 
as a comptroller, desires to locate with a progressive Connecticut or 
New England concern either in the metal or textile field. For further 
details and interview address P. W. 396. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR; SEASONED EXECUTIVE. Mechanical 
engineer, familiar all phases manufacturing; safety; vestibule train- 
ing; employment welfare; hospitalization; insurance; successful han- 
dling labor problems under all conditions. Address P. W. 397. 


CONTROLLER-TREASURER. Fourteen years of broad, diversified 
experience in general accounting, cost systems, finance, inventory con- 
trol, office management, credits, taxes, insurance, etc. Competent or- 
ganizer with constructive and analytical mind; outstanding record of 
accomplishments especially in systematizing and cost reduction. Chris- 
tian, age 35, university graduate. Address P. W. 398. (3t-J. F. M. 


ENGINEER. Graduate of Harvard and of the Civil Engineering 
School, University of Cincinnati, who has had fifteen years’ experience 
in architectural and highway engineering work, and who has held 
several executive positions, desires again to return to New England to 
serve a progressive company in the field of industrial engineering or 
sales engineering. For interview address P. W. 399. 


FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT. Man who served his time as 
apprentice machinist and toolmaker, later working up through the 
ranks to become foreman and superintendent of a nationally known 
metal working organization, desires to locate with a progressive man- 
ufacturer, preferably in Connecticut or New England, but will go 
anywhere in the United States for the proper opportunity. His 20 years 
of experience should benefit any metal working concern, especially 
since his salary demands are most reasonable. Address P. W. 400. 


YOUNG MAN, 27, single, with a thorough training and experience 
in the silk and rayon industry in Europe, especially weaving and mer- 
chandising, seeks an opportunity to serve a manufacturer in New Eng- 
land along the lines of his vast experience. Willing to start at very 
low salary to prove his ability. Address P. W. 401. 


PLANNING AND PRODUCTION MAN. Carnegie Tech graduate 
who has had approximately 11 years’ experience as a planning and 
production engineer as well as experience in purchasing, sales promo- 
tion and in the duties of secretary of a corporation, now seeks an 
opportunity in a Connecticut or New England manufacturing estab- 
lishment where his capabilities may serve to the mutual profit of his 
employer and himself. Present company now in process of liquidation. 
For interview address P. W. 402. 


COST ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE EXECUTIVE. Married man, with 
over twenty years’ experience in textile industry, both flat and pile 
fabrics, in cost accounting, cost reduction, production planning, raw 
material purchasing and office administration, desires position of similar 
type. Can furnish best of references. Address P. W. 403. 


MANAGER. Man with over twenty years’ experience as factory 
manager and as business manager wants position with medium or small 
concern desiring a man with tact, creative ability, aggressiveness, and 
integrity. Has made excellent records in sales work, cost cutting, im- 
provement of manufacturing methods, and in amiable and efficient 
handling of personnel. Salary is only a secondary consideration. Main 
object is permanent position with manufacturing plant accustomed to 
conducting their business along lines of straightforward common 
honesty and treating their personnel in a manner to deserve utmost 
loyalty in return. Address P. W. 404. 


MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT. Seasoned executive, metal prod- 
ucts, member American Society Mechanical Engineers. Development of 
New Lines of work. Address P. W. 405. 


TRAFFIC MAN. Young married man, 33, who has had 15 years’ 
experience as a rate clerk and traffic man. Compiled tariffs for rate 
bureau on special assignment. Has good knowledge of industrial traf- 
fic work. He seeks traffic position with Connecticut or New England 
concern. Address P. W. 406. 


" . . Det $58,000,000 is just a small part of it’ 


“Policyholder dividends which have never 
been less than 20%, are only one of three 
profits received by the thousands of em- 
ployers who have placed their workmen’s 
compensation insurance with this first 
American liability insurance company. 

“These policyholders of ours measure 
their insurance—not just in dollars—but 
also in terms of men . . . and low-cost 
production . . . and security. 

“One way of looking at it: there is 
profit to the employer — as well as the 
employee — when an injured worker is 
treated by American Mutual’s industrially- 
trained doctors so he can return to the 
work he knows. When the skill that has 
come from years of experience hangs in 
the balance, this specialized medical serv- 
ice is valuable in restoring the man’s job- 
holding ability. 

“American Mutual’s safety engineering 


is another source of profit to employers. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


The money that it helps policyholders save 
by reduction of insurance cost through 
accident prevention, by eliminating unin- 
surable, indirect accident losses, and by 
the increased efficiency that follows in- 
creased safety . . . is a far greater sum 
than the $58,000,000 total of policyholder 
dividend payments. American Mutual, by 
considering safety as a complete plant 
problem — not just the guarding of haz- 
ardous: spots—is able to make these sav- 
ings in plant operating cost. 

“It is when you have taken these 
profits into consideration, that the pol- 
icyholder dividends become significant. 
For a company that can give such com- 
plete service, settle injury claims and 


save its policyholders one-fifth of their 


American 


insurance costs regularly for 50 years — 
is a sound institution indeed!” 


* * 


American Mutual has paid its policy- 
holders a dividend of 20% or more each 
year on Workmen’s Compensation, Auto- 
mobile, and practically all other lines of 
liability insurance. It serves American indus- 
try through branch offices in 55 principal 
industrial cities. 


Admitted Assets: $29,786,487.87 Liabilities: $24,777,652.84 
Surplus to Policybolders: $5,008,835.03 As of Dec. 31, 1936 


Savings even greater than 20% have 
been regularly made on Fire Insur- 
ance, written by our associate, Allied 


American Mutual Fire Insurance Co, 


Mutual 


gives a 3-profit opportunity 


Home Office: 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for free booklet, “‘How Twelve Companies Saved More Than 


A Million Dollars”, describing this lowest net cost insurance. 
Branches in 55 of the Country’s Principal Cities, including: Bridgeport, 
Conn., Newfield Building, 1188 Main Street-—Hartford, Conn., 12 Haynes St. 





LONG DISTANCE re- 
moves the restrictions of 
time and distance; mes- 
sage and reply become a 
matter of seconds only. 
Get the answer, discuss 
details, make decisions— 
by telephone—and be free 
for other affairs ... Long 
Distance telephone ser- 
vice costs little — saves 
much at today’s low rates. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 


y in 
Wy ps 


at THE SIGN of 


Printers and Bookbinders 


the STONE BOOK 


Judge the value of your 
advertising by the profits 


it brings you, not by its 


initial cost. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brainazo Co. 
HartForD [1938] CoNNECTICUT 








